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P r • f a c # 

A critical study of the early life of Grover Cleve- 
land has heen rendered difficult by the lack of valuable 
sources of information. He kept none of his earlier writ- 
ings and speeches, and due to the fact that he ivas an ob- 
scure figure up to within three years of his election to 
the Presidency^ the available neiwepapers make no contribu- 
tion to this period of his life's history. The biographies 
available were in the main written for campaign purposes 
and the facts they contain must be Judged from that point 
of view, while stories taken from magazines appeared after 
he became a National figure and are therefore subject to 
bias. 

Of the campaign biographies Pendleton King's has 
proved valuable because it contains extracts from Cleve- 
land's veto messages of his mayoralty which were not other- 
wise available. William Dorsheimer, because of his acquain- 
tanceship with Grover Cleveland as a young man, has been 
able to add personal touches to his biography that the 
others lack. Then Mir. Goodrich was about to write his 
book, he made a visit to ISr. Allen's home and received 
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Preface — Continued 



from him the account of Cleveland's first years in Buffalo, 
a part of iwhich account has been used. Mr« G.F« Parker, ivho 
had access to all there v^as of Cleveland's papers, has writ- 
ten the best of the biographies, but his contribution to 
this early period is meagre* 

For the period of Mr* Cleveland's governorship and 
the campaign of 1884, newpaper accounts and the few docu- 
ments available have been relied upon for information and 
judgments have been formed upon them. 
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Chapter I 

In the political history of the State of New York and 
of the United States, Or over Cleveland stands out as a Dem- 
ocratic leader ivho fearlessly used his veto poiver to fight 
political corruption and the issues he opposed, etnd ^Tvho 
within three years rose from the position of an unknown 
lawyer of the city of Buffalo to the Presidency of the Uni- 
ted States. This was not attained by prestige from lineal 
descent but by hard work and a sense of political integri- 
ty on his part and the opportunity for political attain- 
ment presented by party disintegration. 

The ancestry of Grover Cleveland is traced back to 
1 
Moses Cleveland, who came to this country from Ipswich, 

Suffolk County, England, and settled in Woburn, Massachu- 

2 
setts in 1635. In the third generation of this family 

3 
was the Rev « Aaron Cleveland, who Ivas a preacher of some 

distinction and was known as a friend of Benjamin Franklin 



1. Sometimes spelled Moyses Cleaveland* 

2. genealogical and Personal Memoirs Relating to the 
Families of the State of Massachusetts , edT^y ^7il- 
liam R. CuTter^and !711lTam i\ Adams, (Hew York, 1910) 
II, p* 1063. 

3# His father and grandfather were also Aaron Cleveland* 
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at ^hose home he died and of which a notice appeared In the 
Philadelphia Gazette for August 11, 1754, In ^Ich Pranklln 
spoke of hlffl as 'a gentleman of a humane and pious disposi- 
tion. Indefatigable In his ministry, easy and af&ble In his 

conversation, open and sincere In his friendship, and above 

4 
every species of msanness and dissimulation.' 

The Rev. Aaron Cleveland of the next generation gain- 
ed some recognition by two sermons which he delivered short- 
ly before his death and which were ptiblished both in the 

5 
United States and In England. 

6 
His grandson, the Rev. Richard Palley, father of 

the president, was born in Morwlch, Connecticut, In 1804 

and was a graduate both of Yale College and Princeton 

Theological Seminary. In 1828 he was ordained minister 

of the First Congregational Church at Windham, Connecticut, 

where h© served as pastor until 1833, ^en he moved to 

7 
Portsmouth, Virginia. 

On September 10, 1829, he was married to Ann Neal, 

the daughter of an Irish bookseller and a German Quakeress 

8 
of Baltimore, Maryland. She has been described as 'a 



4. PENDIETON KING, Graver Cleveland , (New York, 1884 )pp. 1-2. 

5. Genealogical and Memorial HlstoFy of the State of New 
Jersey , ed. by Francis B. lee, (4 vols. , New Yorlc, 1910) , 
I, pp. 62-63. 

6. His father was William Cleveland, a silver -smith, watch- 
and clock-maVer, whose watches were in existence when 
Grover Cleveland was elected President. Genealogy , New 
Jersey , I, p. 63. 

7. Ibid., p. 63. 8. Ibid., p. 63. 
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woman of dignified appearance, 'kindly face, and unusual 

strength of character' and he as 'a man of liberal culture, 

9 
with a fine voice and considerable talents.' 

To the Reverend and Mrs. Cleveland were born nine 

children, the eldest of whom was TTilliam, who followed the 

profession of his father. The daughter, Anna, married Dr. 

10 
Hastings, a missionary to Ceylon, and ^ose Elizabeth was 

a teacher and also wrote some rather poor poetry. little 
is said of the other children eircept that two of the young- 
er boys, Kichard Cecil and Louis Jf'recLeric'r, served in the 

Union army during the Civil TTar and were lost at sea off 

11 
the Bahama Islands in 1872. 

In 1835 the Cleveland family moved to Caldwell, 

New Jersey, v;here in the small two-storey parsonage Grover 

7:aa burn March 18, 1837. He was named after his father's 

predecessor in the Presbyterian pastorate of Caldwell, 

12 
the Rev. Stephen Grover, but from childhood the first 

name was drcped and he always used the signature, Grover 

Cleveland. 

V'hen he was three years old, his parents removed 

to Payetteville, Onondago County, New York, and a little 

incident in this removal shows the strict Presbyterian 



9. TIILIAM DCHSHEIMER, Life and Public Services of Grover 
Cleveland , (PhiladelpKIa, 1^84), p. IT. 

10. For the first two years of his presidency, she was 
mistress of the TTiite House. 

11. FREDERICK GOODRICH, life and Public Services of Grover 

Cleveland , ( Svr ing field, "ISTss., 1888), pp. STT ^FI 

12. Genealogy. State of Ne/; Jersgy , I, p. 63. 
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sentiment that pervaded the Cleveland home* It Is said 

that as they reached the village on a Saturday night, the 

household goods had to be left where they ^ere landed from 

13 
the canal boat until Monday morning* Here at the age 

of eight, Grover entered the district school where he re- 
mained for six years* Miss Cole, one of his school mis- 
tresses of this period, in an Interview afterward admitted 

14 
that he was not remarkable at his books* 

An interesting little sidelight on his boyhood days 
is gleaned from a story told by an old friend of his. Cap- 
tain H* S* Pratt, who said, 'Grove, as he was then called, 
was chuck full of fun and had a great weakness for ringing 
the school bell when he got a chance*' He then tells how 
he and his brother T/illiam rigged iq) a rope from the bell 

to a tree where they sat and rang the bell off and on 

16 

during the whole night* 

Upon leaving school at the age of fourteen, he be- 
came a clerk in a grocery store in Fayetteville, receiving 

15 
fifty dollars a month compensation* Dr* P* G* Tibbetts, 

who worked with him here, says, 'Grove used to rise about 
five o'clock in summer and five-thirty in winter, go out to 
the old green pump in the square, make his morning toilet, 
open up the store, build the fire, sweep, dust, lay out 



13. GOODRICH, p. 37. 

14* Review of Reviews , vll, p* 300. 

16* DESHLERTelch, The Life of Grover Cleveland , (Hew York, 

1884), p. 8* 
16* GEORGE P* PARKER, Recollections of Grover Cleveland . 

(New York, 1909), p* 19. -^— 
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the goods, and at seven o'clock, Mr. MoVioar^ the proprie- 

17 
tor, came along. * 

This kind of training ^as not making of him a polished 
man of society nor nas it giving him the rudiments of culture 
that he so much lacked when in his later life he was thrown 
among people of social standing. But it was giving him ex- 
perience and knowledge in dealing with people and in refer- 
ence to it he afterward said that *it enabled him to begin 
early in life the study of human nature and to get that in- 
sight into the motives of men which had been so useful to 

18 
him throughout his public career.' 

After working two years in the store^ he went to Clin- 
ton» where his father was located as agent to the American 
Home Missionary Society. Here he entered an academy in 
185£ and had one more year of schooling before his father 
was compelled to give up the strenuous work of the Mission- 
ary Society and to move to a little hamlet near Utica, Hol- 
land Patent 9 where he was given the pastorate of a small 
church. Only three Sundays did he preach to this congre- 
gation before he was called upon to lay down his life's 

work, and on October 1, 1853, the Rev. Richard Palley Cleve- 

19 
land died. 

In speaking of his father in after years, Grover Cleve- 
land said, 'Looking back over my life, nothing seems to me to 
have in it more both of pathos and interest than the specta- 



17. Revi ew of Reviews, 7, pp. 299-300. 

18. PARKER.T* 80. 

19. GOODRICH, p. 40. 
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cle of my fiather^ a hard working country clergyman, bring- 
ing up acceptably a family of nine children, educating each 
meiAer so that in after life none suffered any depriyation 
in that respect, and that, too, upon a salary which at no 
time exceeded a thousand dollars a year* It emphasises the 

qualities of pluck and endurance which have mstde our people 

20 
what they are* ' 

After the death of his father, Grover gave up any 
intention he may haye had for further ashooling at this time 
and sought a position whereby he could earn his living* 
His older brother, William, was at the time a teacher in 
the Institute for the Blind in Hew York City, where they had 
about two hundred pupils* Arrangements were made with Au- 
gustus Schnell, the president and leading trustee of the 

Institute, for making young GroTer book-keeper and assist- 

21 
ant to the superintendent* 

The only account of him during the two years he was 

in the institution is from Fanny Crosby, who was a teacher 

there at the time* She speaks of him as being a very hard 

worker, and tells how he encouraged her to stand her ground 

against the superintendent, who was domineering and made it 

hard for those he could not remove* She also says, *He 

did not strike me during the period I knew him, as a young 

man who would have a great number of friends, although he 



20. PAHKER, p. 21* 

21. \7ILLUM 0. STODDARD, Grover Cleveland , (New York, 1888), 
p* 21* 
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had a great capacity for friendship* He ivas somewhat chary 

22 
of giving his confidence to many people*' 

Leaving the Institute after years of work there, 

23 
he returned to his mother's home in Holland Patent, which 

after a short visit he left and started westward with a 
friend to seek his fortune in the new country which was at- 
tracting so many of the poor young men of the period* He 
horrowed twenty-five dollars from Ingham Townsend, who, it is 
daid, often loaned money to young men starting out in this 
way* Some thirteen years later he writes the following let- 
ter dated 1867i 

'•I am now in condition to pay my notswhich youl^ld, 
given for money borrowed some years ago* I suppose I might 
have paid it long before, but I have never thought you were 
in need of it and I had other purposes for my money* I have 
forgotten the date of the note* If you will send me it, I 
will mail you the principal and interest* The loan you made 
me was my start in life and I shall always preserve the note 
as an interesting reminder of your kindness • Let me hear 
from you soon* 

•!7ith many kind wishes to Mrs. Townsend and your 
family, I am 

"Yours very respectfully, 

24 

GROVE!? CLEVELAND."' 

22* McClures Magazine^ 32, pp* 581-2. 
23. GOODHICH, p. 44. 
24* Ibid*, p* 47. 
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On his v;ay v/estward Cleveland stopped to visit his 
25 
uncle, Mr* Allen^ who lived on a beautiful farm two miles 

out of Buffalo and who was well known in western Ke^A' York* 
Mr. Allen T)ersuaded his nephew to give up his intention of 
going to Ohio by promising him work in his own house, and 
later a place in some law firm in New York; for he had by 
this time decided to make the study of lav; Ms life work* 

Mr* Allen v;as working on another volume of his 
Herd's Book and it vms to help him in this that he employed 
his nephew. In the preface of the book published in 1861, 
he wrote^ 'I take great pleasure in expressing my acknowledg- 
ment Of the kindness, industry^ and ability of my young 
friend and kinsman, Grover Cleveland, Esq., of Buffalo, a 
gentleman of the legal profession^ who has kindly assisted 
my labors in correcting and arranging the pedigrees for pub- 
lication, and to him is a portion of the credit due for the 

very creditable diST)lay which our American cattle make be- 

26 
fore the AgricTilti;ral public' 

In speaking of him later, Mr. Allen said, 'Brov- 

er was a funny boy. He had a great deal of wit; was ^uick 

and lively, rie was always getting into scrapes. Grover 

used to go to the farm with my boys and they probably spent 

27 
as much time in fishing as they did in work there.' 

25. The History of Buffalo and Erie County , ed. by H. 
Terry 5mltn,"T2 vole., Syracuse, 1684). A sketch of 
Mr. Allen's life ard work is given in vol. 1* 

26. GOODHICH, pp. 57-68. 27. Ibid. , p. 55. 
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Chapter II 

In the fall of 1855, true to his promise, Mr. Allen 

sought a place for his nephew iwith a law firm in Buffalo and 

gives this account of GroTer Cleveland's entry into the firm, 

1 
Rogers, Bowen, and Rogers: 'Then I went to town and saw 

Rogers and asked him if they didn't want a boy in the office* 
Rogers said they didn't want any one though they liked smart 
hoys* I told him there was a smart boy at my house who want- 
ed to come in and see what he could do« '*\7ell, * said Rogers, 
'•there's a table," pointing to one in a corner • That's the 
way Grover went into their office. Rogers took him in as a 
favor to me. ' 

Crover Cleveland thus entered the office of one of 
the best law firms of the city with the privilege of using 
their library and of picking up such knowledge of the work as 

1* Larned in his history of Buffalo says of the firm: 'Be- 
tween 1836-1872, Henry 7* Rogers was one of the leaders 
in the profession and he was the founder of a legal firm 
which has had, we may say, more historical continuity of 
weight and importance in the law business of the city than 
any other that can be named. The original association of 
Ur. Rogers was with Dennis Bowen, who was pre-eminently 
a counsellor and 7/hose clisntage as such was very large. 
Then Sherman 7. Rogers, nephew of the senior partner, was 
taken into the firm and acquired very rapidly an eminent 
standing in the community not professionally alone but as 
a citizen of high example and leading influence. '--J. N# 
lARBED, The History of Buffalo , (8 vols.. Hew York, 1911), 
1, p. 204. 

2. STODDARD, pp. 30-51. 
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I 

might come his way. The story is told that when he entered 
the office » llr« Rogers banged down before blm upon the ta- 
ble the first volume of Blacks tone's Commentary and said, 
•That's where they all begin,' and that Grover began to 
study it so Intently that one night he was locked in the of- 
fice where he was compelled to* spend the night, going with* 
out supper and breakfast. However true these stories 
may be or may not be, it is safe to assert that he did 
apply himself to the study of law, for in four years he was 
admitted to the bar. 

Stories have dec been told of his poverty during 
these years of his young-manhood^ but in reference to them 
Mr. Allen says, 'Grover came here well clad and not in any 
way destitute, except of ready money* He never suffered 
from any want and never went hungry unless he wanted to.' 
During the first year of his study he lived at the home of 
his uncle and walked into the city of Buffalo, a distance 

of two miles every night and morning. After that he was 

4 
able to afford his own room in the city. 

Although Hr. Cleveland was admitted to the bar 

in Uay, 1859, he did not immediately set up a practice on 

his own account, but remained four years longer in the 

firm of Rogers, Bowen, and Rogers until he became chief 

5 
clerk with a salary of a thousand dollars a year. 



2. STOPDARD: p^32. 

4. GOODRICH, pp. 60.62. 

6. PARKER, p. 31. 
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HI 8 public career may be said to haye begun in 

1863 when he became assistant district attorney, although 

his interest in politics dates back to his youth according 

to his own testimony given some years later. 'Before I 

reached my majority I had begun work in the capacity of 

what would now be called a practical politician* I had 

no aspiration to be a boss, even if either the word or the 

thing had then been known, but I only followed the custom 

of my time in taking my place at the polls and distributing 

ballots to all those who asked for them, using my influence 

to ccnvince the wavering or to confirm those liho belonged 

6 
to my household of faith.' 

In accepting the as8istant--di8trict-attorney8hip 

7 
with a salary of six hundred dollars and leaving a posi- 
tion which paid him one thousand, there must have been a 
feeling that this would be a stepping stone to something 
higher, the possibility of legal or political advancement. 
The position not only gave him experience which was varied 
and practical, but it did extend his circle of acquaintances 

in the country as well as the city which was an important 

8 
thing. 

Ut. Torrance, the district attorney, was in del-* 

icate health and as he had his residence thirty miles from 

Buffalo, much of the routine work of the office was left to 

the assistant. This brought Mr. Cleveland into court and 



6. PAHKEH, p. 33. 

7. STODDARD, p. 48, 

8. PARKER, p# 3S. 
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gave him practice In trying cases and addressing juries, 

9 
all of nAilch gave him more confidence In himself # 

While holding this position, he was drafted Into 

the Union army* His two brothers had enlisted during the 

10 
early years of the War; so either because he bad to help 

support his mother or because he did not want to Interrupt 
the work of his professional career, or perhaps both, he 
hired a sabstltute and remained In the office. 

In 1865 ]fr« Torrance's term expired and Mr. Cleve- 
land was nominated by the Democrats for Slstrlct attorney, 
but 7!rle County was at this time a strong Republican county 
and he was defeated by his friend, lyman K. Bass, by a vote 
of three hundred* So he returned to the practice of his 
profession and In 1866 formed a partnership with Major Isaac 

K. Tanderpool. Three years later the firm became lannlng, 

11 
Cleveland, and Folsom. 

, I>urlng the first year of this new firm, they were 

counsel for the defense In the most noted libel suit which 

until then had occurred In that pert of the state, that of 



9* DORSHEIMBR, p. 32 • 

10. PARKER, p. 32. 

11. GOODRICH, p. 67. 
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the Hon* Pavid S. Bennett against the Buffalo Commercial 

12 
Advertiser ^ The damages claimed were 1 100^ 000 • The win- 
ning of this case gave the firm their reputation that hrought 
them a series of notable cases as "defendants for the New 
Tork Central Railway and other Tanderbllt lines centering in 
Buffalo In suits brought to recover penalties for overcharge 
of fare* There were more than three thousand of them. Ur. 
^•S. Blssell, who was clerk of the flrm^ says that Mr. Cleve- 
land was the working member of the firm and that the re8T:ilts 

IS 
were due to Ms 'untiring energy and Industry* ' The re« 

celpts from these cases could not have been large, for In 
1870 Ur. Clevelazd decided to run for sheriff because of 
the reimbursements of that office* 

In the fall of 1870, the Democrats were making 
a special effort to elect William Williams to Congress* In 
order to help the ticket, the party managers wanted to se* 

IS* The Bennet Case* One of the vast Industries of Buffa- 
lo was transporting grain* Speculation ran high In 
this commodity* It was whispered about that dealers 
secured loans on certificates of grain that had never 
been secured or which had been removed after arrival* 
Mr* James Matthew, editor of the Buffalo commercial Ad- 
vertiser, was appealed to to expose this practice* 5e 
offered to expose an individual case and this was fur- 
nished In the case of the Hon* David Bennet, then mem- 
ber of Congress and a large grain dealer* Mr* Bennet 
was accused of obtaining from the bank money on the cer- 
tificate of grain In an elevator when the grain wasn't 
there* He Instituted a suit of libel against Mr* Mat- 
thews, and Lannlng, Cleveland, and Folsom were retained 
for the defense, while William H* Green and William 
Dorshelmer were Mr* Bonnet's lawyers* .600DBICH, pp* 
70-71* 

IS* W*S* Blssell letter to George Parker, McClureb, vol* 
3S, p* 583* 
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14 
cure the etrongeet possible man to run for sheriff # Be- 
cause this office had fallen into corruption by a conspira- 
cy of Interest and purpose beti^veen the leaders of both par- 
ties In the county. It was expected that the sharpest fight 

15 
of the campaign would be over the office # lfr# Cleveland 

was by this time very well known in the Democrat circles of 

Brie County # He had been a warm friend of Joseph Warren, 

the head of the Democrat organisation committees; so his name 

16 
;va8 proposed as an available person for this candidacy # 

¥he reasons for Hr« Cleveland's considering 
this candidacy may be best seen from an account of the con- 
versation he had with Vtr. Dorsheimer at this time and which 
Mr. Dorsheimer gives in his book. He says, 'One day early 
in the autumn of 1870, Cleveland came into my office and 
said he wanted my opinion upon a matter personal to himself. 
He said that his political friends had offered him the nom- 
ination for sheriff of the county. ''How,* said he, "I 
know that it is not usual for lawyers to be sheriffs. I do 
not remember of any lawyer being a sheriff. But there are 
some reasons why I should consider the matter careftilly. 
I have been compelled to earn my living since I was seven- 
teen. I have never had time for reading or for thorough 
professional study. The sheriff's office would take me out 



14. Official New York from Cleveland to Hughes , ed. by 

Charles B. Fiic^ (4 vols., Hew ToFE ana Buffalo, 1911), 
III, p. 186. 

16. STODDIrD, p. 63. 

16. DCBSHEIMER, pp. 36-87. 
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of practice » but it ^ould keep me about the courts and in 

profesBlonal relations* It would give me considerable lei* 

sure which I could devote to self*improTement« Besides it 

would enable me to save a modest competency and give me the 

pecuniary Independence which otherwise I may never have. I 

17 
have come for your advice. What would you do in my place?' 

Cleveland accepted the nomination and was elect- 
ed sheriff by a plurality of 405 over Col. John B. Weber, 

anA thereal purpose of his nomination was also achieved by Hid 

18 
election of Mr. Willisms to Congress. 

To what extent he was able to clean up the ad* 
ministration of the office of sherievalty • cannot be deter- 
mined, for no official records are available, but there is an 
incident of the administration worth noting here because of 

its later publicity. It is the hanging of two men, Patrick 

19 
Morrissey and John &affney. It appears that it was cus- 

tomary in such cases for the sheriff to hire a deputy to cut 

the rope which took the life of the victim, but Cleveland 

20 
chose to do this himself. Whether he did it because of 

the money compensation, which was said to have been $650, or 

Decause it appealed to him as being a part of his work, one 

cannot say. It is true, however, that Mr. Cleveland did not 

dodge Issues, and the harder the task, the more intently 

did he apply himself to it; so it was only in keeping with 

17. DORSHEIMER, p. 35. 18. Official Sew York , III, 

p. 166. 

19. As they were both Irish, the fact was used in the cam- 
paign of 1884 to draw away the Irish vote ftom Cleveland. 

£0. Buffalo Commercial Advertiser , Sept. 6, 187B; Peb. 14, 
1873. Reprmtea m Tne sun , Sept. 5, 1884. 
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his natural disposition that he should do the disagreeable 
task himself rather than hire a deputy to do it for him. 

The office of sherievalty offered him the op- 
portunity he anticipated and Mr# Dorsheimer says^ *Ur. Cleve- 
land used the opportunity as he sa&d he would# He made con- 
siderable savings and gave his leisure time to professional 
and other studies. And as soon as he returned to the bar, 
the effect was noticeable; he was a stronger and a broader 

man than he had been before and he at once took a higher po- 

21 
sltion than he had ever held. ' 

The term of office for which Ifr. Cleveland was 
elected covered the years 1871, 1878, 1873, and no Incumbent 
was eligible for re-election. So in 1874 he returned to the 
practice of law and became a member of the firm, Bass, Cleve- 
land and Bissell. The next eight years were undoubtedly the 
period of his greatest activity and usefulness as a lawyer. 
Mr. Bass, the head of the new firm, had to move to Colorado 
by reason of his failing health, so that Ur. Cleveland soon 
Decame head of the firm. Ur. Bissell, his junior partner, 
says of his work, 'He tried and argued cases in all the 
courts of the United States. He was one of the counsel 
who secured for the plaintiff the largest verdict ever ren- 
dered by a jury in western New York, which was upward to 

$240,000. He worked Incessantly aiid his vacation period 

22 
never exceeded ten days in the year. ' 

21. DORSHEIMER, p. 35. 

22. PARKER, p. 35. 
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Judge Clinton speaks of Ms ability as a lawyer 
In the following words: 'As a lawyer he was known both as 
a counsellor and an advocate and he often appeared before a 
Jury. In his Jury addresses, he never fired over the heads 
of the Jury In rhetorical eloquence, fie addressed himself 
to them directly as an honest, sensible man speaking to 
his fellows, and he won his verdict by his close aril ftill 
arguments and his thorough knowledge of all the evidence In 
the case# • • • • I'.'hen he began practice his reputation as 
a lawyer was respectable. It rose gradually among the pro- 
fession until at the time he became mayor, he may truthful- 
ly be said to have been eminent at the bar of Erie County. ' 

It has been generally conceded that he never 
became wealthy In his profession, but that he had a great ca- 
pacity for work,and what distinction he gained at the bar 
was due to hard plodding and hours of strenuous labor. It 
Is Interesting to note that In the history of Erie County, 
Tmbliehed in 1884, short biographical sketches are given of 

eighty-three prominent lawyers in the history of Bufflalo, 

24 
but Cleveland Vs name is not among them, which would seem 

to Indicate that at this time there were many who stood 

higher than he in the profession. And when he became mayor 

of Buffalo it is quite certain that his acquaintanceship 

outside of Erie County was very limited. 



23. STODMHD, p. 61 

£4. History of Erie County . II, pp. 455-484. 
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Chapter III 

During the twenty-five years that Mr* Cleveland 

had lived in Buffalo , the population had increased trom 

72,814 to 155, 138 # As the city had emerged from the toivn 

the system of government had not been changed and in that 

politics and business had become so intermingled, there 

ivas in 1881 a general demand for reform* Both parties 

looked about for a candidate for mayor \vho would bring 

1 
about the much needed reform and Mr* Cleveland was asked 

2 
by the Democrats to take the nomination. This he at first 

declined and accepted it only on the consideration that the 

remainder of the ticket selected by the convention meet 

with his approval, and that of the reform wing of his party 

5 
and the Independents* 

In the speech accepting the nomination Mr* Cleve- 
land said, 'I hoped that your choice might fall upon 
some other and more worthy member of the city Democracy, 



1* lABNED, p« 149* 

£• It is said that when the Democratic convention met he was 
trying a case in court and a delegation was sent to in- 
form him of hi s nomination* The law-suit was before Jus- 
tice Height of the Supreme Court, who courteously ad- 
journed court* Official New York . Ill, p* 182* 

3. PARKER, p. 43* 
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19 
for personal and private considerations have made the ques- 
tion of acceptance on my part a difficult one* But because 
I am a Democrat and because I think no one has a right at 
this time of all others to consult his own inclinations as 
against the call of his party and fellow citizens, and hop- 
ing that I may be of use to you in yoiir efforts to inaugurate 

a better ri:le in municipal affairs, I accept the nomination 

4 
tendered me. ' 

In that Mr* Cleveland was running on a re- 
form ticket, he received the srpport of the wing of the 
Republican party who favored reform and their organ, the 
Buffalo Express, formerly a Bepublican paper, made fierce 

attacks upon some of the Republican nominees, but gave such 

5 
as Mr# Cleveland of the Democrats, their heartiest support. 

The turning of many Republican votes to the 
Democrats at this election was undoubtedly due to an event 
that took place in the city government. The mayor had re- 
moved Michael Magher, street conmisaioner, on the charge 
that he had certified to incorrect and fraudulent bills and 
had entered into an agreement with certain parties to give 
them work and share in the profits thereof. The aldermen ijad 
chosen John Peterson to succeed Magher temporarily and when 
the Republican city convention failed to nominate him for Ibe 
office, he ran on an independent ticket and drew enough votes 

4. Writings and Speeches of Grover Cleveland , ed. by George 
Parker 7 (5ew York, 189277 P* 1. 

5. Official New York , III, p. 188. 
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to turn the election to the Democratic candidate, John 

6 
Mahony. 

Mr* Cleveland also profited by this divi- 
sion in the Republican ranks, and was elected with a plural- 
ity of j&,620, but the common council of twenty-six members 

7 
had a Hepublioan majority of twenty-six to ten. 

One of the principles that Mr. Cleveland fol- 
lowed as mayor and throughout his official life was well ex- 
Dressed by him in his message before the common council: ^Ve 
hold the money of the people in our hands to be used for 
their purposes and to further their interests as members of 
this nunicipality, and it is quite apparent that when any 
part of the funds which the tax payers have thus entrusted 
to us is diverted to other purposes or when by design or 
neglect we allow a greater sum to be applied to any nninici- 

pal purpose than is necessary, we have to that extent vio- 

8 
lated our duty. 

The same idea was expressed by him previously 
before the city convention when in accepting the nomination, 
he said, 'There is, or there should be, no reason why the af- 
fairs of our city, should not be managed with the same care 

9 
and the same economy as private interests. * 

He soon had an opportunity to apply this prin- 
ciple, for on January 16 a bill came to him for his at)proval 



6. Official New York . Ill, p. 189. 

7. Moi)kte5,Tr wr 

6. Writings and Speeches , p. 28. 

9. Ibid., p. 2. 
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which aT)proprlat6d eight hundred dollars to eaoh of fotir Germ- 
an papers for publishing a synopsis, as the dty clerk should 
direct^ of the proceedings of the council for the year 1882. 
He yetoed the hill and gave as his reasons » first, that it 
gaye the city clerk a chance to choose what was to be pub- 
lished; second, that the German papers would publish what 
they considered of interest to citizens without compensation, 

and^ third, that the publication should be given to the low- 

10 
est bidder. 

This same principle was inTolTed in his Teto 

of the measure to appropriate five hundred dollars of Fourth 

11 
of July funds to the eztsenses of a Decoration Day celebration 

and said also that it was a violation of the charter to ap- 

12 
propria te money raised for one purpose to any other object. 

That Mr. Cleveland was a fighter and wanted to 
cling to what he thought was rights is perhaps best exempli- 
fied by his struggle with the common council over theiX)nstruc- 
tien of a sewer. In his first msssage to the council bespoke 
of the need of building a sewer and on February 20» 1882, 
recommended the passage of a law providing a commission witii 
full control of the construction of this sewer. This was op- 
posed both by the city council and the city engineer and on 
March 27 the engineer asked that it be left in his hands and 

10« KING, pp« S0-33« 

11. He felt that the money raised for Decoration Day should 
come from the people as a free contribution and not as 
a tax, and he headed the subscription list by giviqg a 
liberal contribution. DOHSHEIMER, p# 44. 

12. EIBG, p. 48. 
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22 
that he be allowed to increase the force of aeslstants in 
hie office according to neceBSity. liayor Cleyeland argued 
that this power should not be conferred ispon any city of- 
ficer, but on April 3, the council passed a resolution recom- 
mending that the construction of the sewer be left to the 
city engineer and that Senator Titus be asked to withdraw 
from the legislature bill such portions as referred to the 
appointment of a commissi on. In spite of this the mayor 
sent a message to the council repeating that he favored 
the appointment of a commission and on April 17 the coun-- 
oil passed a bill providing for the creation of the com- 
missi on« But the commission provided for did not meet with 
his approval, and on Hay 1 he sent another message object- 
ing to it on the ground that the commission was invested with 
no powers except very subordinate ones. He said, *I cannot 
see that the commission contemplated by the act would be 
more than dignified inspectors of the work therein mention- 
ed. ' This communication was laid on the table by the coun- 
cil, but an act was passed by the Legislattire of the State of 
Hew York on June 8 providing for the creation of a Board of 
Commissioners of Sewers of the City of Buffalo. Using the 
power thus granted him. Mayor Cleveland appointed the com- 
mission and on June 12 sent the names to the council for 
their approval. On June 19 they refused to accept them, 
but on June 26 he areappointed the same commissioners and sent 
a message urging the council to accept them. He gained tiie 
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victory, for after some deliberation the council approved 

13 
them by a vote of seventeen to eight. 

The veto that attracted more attention than any oth- 
er of this period of his life ^as the one known as *the 

14 
Plain Speech Veto', by which he refused to give to George 

Talbot the contract for the cleaning of the streets. The 
reasons for his disapproval were plainly set forth in 
his message to the common council dated June £6, in which 
he said, ^I return without my approval the resolution of 
your honorable body "oassed at the last meeting awarding 
the contracts for the cleaning of the paved streets and 
alleys of the city for the ensuing years to George Talbot 
at his bid of $422,500. It is $100,000 higher than the 
bid of another perfectly restonsible party and $50,000 
higher than one made by Mr. Talbot within a very few weeks. 
... .1 withhold my asc^ent from the same because I regard it 
as the culmination of a most barefaced, imt)udent, and shame- 
less scheme to betray the interests of the people to worse 

15 
than squander the public money. ' 

During this year as mayor of Buffalo Mr. Cleveland 
made a speech that gained for him many followers from the 
ran?rs of the Independents. It was on October 28,1882, during 

13. KING, pp. 67-89. 

14. According to one report it was this veto message that 
particularly attracted the attention of Mr. Apgar, a 
leading Democrat of New York, who went to JJlr. Manning, 
Chairman of the Democratic State Committee, and sug- 
gested that here was a man who would make a good candi- 
date for Governor. Official Nevj York , III, p. 192. 

15. Ibid., pp. 65-66. 
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his campaign for Grovernor that he was asked to address the 
Ciril Service Beform Association. In this address he gave 
his hearty approval of the principles embodied in the Pen- 
dleton bill and then said, 'I believe that the interests of 
the people demand that a reform in the national and state 
administration service should speedily become an accomplish- 
ed fact* The concerns of the State and the Nation should be 

conducted on business principles in a manner that pindent 

16 
citizens conduct private affairs.' 



16. letters and Sxieeches, pp. 38-39. 
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Chapter lY 

That the public career of Grover Cleveland may "be 
more clearly portrayed and that the forces which aided him 
even while trying to oppose him he understood, let ue pause 
here to review briefly the factione of the Democrat party, 
three of which are outstanding, Tammany Hall, Irving Hell, 
and County Democracy. 

The organisation of the society of Tammany dates 

back to 1789 when it was formed upon the cessation of the 

1 
order of Cincinnati. In that many influential Democrats 

were members of the society, it for many years controlled 

that wing of the politics of the city of Ne^ York and as 

gradually its power and influence increased, it became a 

prominent factor in State and National politics. The po^er 

within the society was largely in the hands of a boss and 

after the downfall of Tweed from 1874 6n John Kelly be- 

2 
came the recognised leader. 

•"'he first split from the society came the next 
year when Boss Kelly deprived Morissey of his district leader- 
ship because 'he stirred up disaffection among the working 

1. MBS. E. VALE BLAKE, History of the Tammany Society , 
(New York, 1901), p.*5T 

2. WSTAVUF MYERS, The History of Tammany Hall , (New York, 
1901), p. 309. 
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men and sowed seeds of disloyalty.* The malcontents of the 

Tammany organisation sided with Morissey which eventually 

4 
became known as 'the Irving Hall Democracy'. 

In April, 1881, County Democracy was also founded as 
a protest against Kelly. V'illiam Hiitney, corporation counsel, 
and Hubert O.Thompson, commissioner of public works, and 
other leaders of similar character, headed the Committee of 
One Hundred which proposed to make the committee an organisa- 
tion, increase its membership, and place the control of all 
nominations in the hands of the people. It was a catchy 
scheme and quickly became por^ular. On October 7,1881, they 
declared a membership of 26,500. They elected delegates to 
represent them at the State Convention which met at Albany 
on October 11 and were given seats. In spite of the combined 
opposition of Tammany and Irving Hall, they carried the Coun- 
ty by several thousand majority, securing four of the seven 

senators, twelve of the twenty-four assemblymen, and twelve of 

5 
the twenty-two aldermen. The war thus begun between County 

Democracy and Telly was carried into the Legislature at Albany 

and on into the State Convention at Syracuse on September 22, 

1882. 

Two days before the calling of the Syracuse Convention, 

the Renublicans met at Saratoga and nominated Charles 

3. GU ALSKAIIDER, Political History of Kew York , (3 vols., New 

York, 1906), III, p. TT^ 

4. 'To test the strength of the new -narty, Morissey declared 
himself a candidate for the Senate from the Fourth, or 
Old Tweed District, which usually recorded 11,000 majori- 
ty for Tammany. The Republicans promr»tly endorsed the 
nomination and he won. AL3C\:' .^ER, III, p. 33. 

5. ALEZAFDER, III, pp. 483-487 
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Polger, Secretary of Treasury, for Governor of the State of 

6 
Hew York» It had been evident for some time that there 

was a faction in the Republican party working against Gover- 

7 
nor Cornells This faction was headed by Gould and Conkling 

with the administration back of them, while Governor Cornell 

was supported by the independents and stalwarts, for they 

considered him not a machine man. The way in which Polger 

was nominated only strengthened the opposition of the inde- 

x>endents, for it became evident t hit it was brought about by 

8 
bribery and the manipulation of the nominating machinery. 

The Times , which was a Republican paper but now became inde- 
pendent, in an editorial said of the nomination, 'It was per- 
fectly plain that the Cornell men were bought out or bribed 
and that they had lost the majority upon which they relied. 
The fact is then that the Gould-Conkling combination, backed 

by all the power which the federal administration could 

9 
exert, has accomplished what it set out to do#' 

When the Democrat Convention met in Syracuse 
September 22, two days after the nomination of Polger, they 
were convinced that if they could unite their party and nom- 
inate a man acceptable to the Republican Independents, 

6. Hew York Tribune, September 21, 1882* 

7* Gould was opposed to Governor Cornell because the fJovern- 
or had refused to sign the tax exemption and railroad 
commission bills which he was trying to get through. The 
Governor had gained Conkling »s disfavor by refusing to 
use his influence to secure his re-election and th^t of 
Piatt to the Senate • Hew York Times, Se^t* 15, 1882* 

8. AIEXANBER, III, p* 4941 

9* Mew York Times, Sept. 21, 1882* 
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10 
Hew York could be carried by the Democrats^ 

One of the Tammany leaders in Syracuse ie 
credited with saying that the only candidate that he favors 
is General Harmony. *This is really the key of the Democrat- 
ic situation. It is very clear that the most important busi- 
ness to come before the Democrat Convention is the admission 

11 
of the delegates from this city.* 7et the anti-Tammany 

feeling was strong enough to keep the convention from admit- 
ting them at first. A committee on contested seats was ap- 
pointed and County Democracy was recognised as the regular 

organisation with thirty-eight seats; Tammany was given 

12 
twenty-four, and Irving Hall ten. 

At the opening of the Convention^ Irving 
13 
HaU was solid for Flower and County Democracy, who was 

backing no one candidate, admitted that the feeling in favor 

14 
of Flower's nomination was general. His position, however, 

was made lees secure by the general idea that Kelly was fa- 
voring him, although Kelly as yet had not declared himself 

15 
in favor of any one. The leading rival of Flower seemed 

10. Sew York Tribune , Sept. 22, 1882. 

TEe new York World also says, 'The way to victory is 
plain for the Democrats t .is year and it requires aovery 
little self-denial to walk in it that it ought to be safe 
to predict that they will nominate a man who will be ac- 
ceptable to all the factions of the party.' S8ptt20,1882; 

11# gew York Times , Sept. 22^ 1882. 12# Ibid. 

IZ. Roswell P. Slower was chairman of the Ftate Executive 
Committee In 1877 and had managed a successful campaign. 
He had served a term in Congress. DORSHEIMER, p# 58. 

14* Uew York T7orld , Sept. 20, 1882* 

16. AIEXAHDKRTTTT, p. 489. 
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16 
to be General SloctuB. 

Grover Cleveland's name had been mentioned, as 

had also those of Waldo Hutehlns of Hot; York and Homer A* 

17 
HiilaoB of Dutohess, bat they were not considered important. 

The World, in reviewing the possible candidates, said of 
Cleveland, 'Mayor Grover Cleveland of Buffalo has been for 
some time announced as a candidate for the Democrats' nomi- 
nation for governor • He is little known and has done noth- 
ing particular, but he is said to be a popular man in that 
section of the State. To-day lithographic portraits of Mr# 
Cleveland were scattered broadcast in this city with the in- 
scription, "For Governor, Grover Cleveland'', and a delega- 
tion one thousand strong with a brass band is expected here 

to-morrow to urge his nomination. This looks black for 

18 
Mr. Cleveland • ' 

But western New York had been canvassed and the 
forty-five delegates from the Eighth Judicial District were 
solid for him. The day the convention opened, the World 
made this report, 'Mr. Flower is still the leading candi- 
date in the race. The next candidate in numerical strength 
is Grover Cleveland of Buffalo, who has a strong following 

and some of the shrewdest men in the State managing his can- 

19 
vass. He seems likely to start out with sixty votes.' 

16. General Slocum as a soldier had risen rapidly tto ^ major 
generalship and was therefore before the public eye. 
DORSHEIMER, p. 58. 

17. gew York Times , Sept. 20, 1882. 

18. ITew York Tforld , Sept. 20, 1888. 
19* Ibid. . SepT7n52,1882. 
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Ur« Clevelanl'8 name was presented by ISr. Lookwood 

and the nomination vvas seoonded by Mr* Apgar in a most effee- 

tive speeoh in which he pointed out the danger of selecting a 

20. 
man from either Hew York or Brooklyn. 

When the roll call began Kelly divided his votes, 
giving Plower seven, Slocum six, Cleveland six, and Corning 
five, while County Democracy went solid for Campbell. Many of 
the counties were supporting men who could scarcely be con- 
sidered in the race, as Belmont, Nelson, and Coming. On the 
second ballot Slocum and Flower gained the votes from the 
withdrawal of Coming and large secessions from Belmont and Nel- 
son, but five more of Kelly's votes went to Cleveland. On the 

21 
third ballot County Democracy went over to Cleveland in a 

body, other counties and Tammany followed, which gave Cleveland 

22 
211 votes and the nomination with eighteen votes to spare. 

The ticket was completed with David B. Hill for Lieutenant 

Governor, Henry W. Slocum for Congressman-at-Large, and !7il- 

23 
liam C. Ruger for Chief Judge of the Court of Appeals. 

20. Jhw YoifcTlmte; :Sapfeember 23, 1R82. 21.iLLSKANDBR, J[IIrP^491. 

£2. The ballots were : . . . First Second Third 

rhole Number of Votes Cast. ..... TSi ?S? 382 

Necessary to a Choice 193 193 192 

Henry T. Slocum 98 123 156 

Roswell Plower 97 123 15 

"rover Cleveland 66 71 211 

Allan Campbell 37 33 

Erastus Corning .35 

Homer Nelson . 26 15 

Hutchins 13 13 

Belmont 12 12 

New xork Times , Sept. 23, 1882 

23. New JTork Tribune . September 23, 1882. 
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The Times eald of this ticket, 'The nomination of Mayor 
Cleveland of Buffalo for the office of Governor is likely to 
prove one of exceptional strength and popularity • Prom all 
that is known of the man, he aDpears to represent not only 
the better element and higher character of the Democracy of 
the State, but, partisanship apart, some of the best quali- 
ties of our civic and political life# The ticket 19 sm com- 
pleted last evening in a -ay that introduced no elements of 

24 
weakness* ' 

His strength lay partly In the fact that he was com- 
paratively unknown, for this stamped him as a candidate which 
was clearly not the product of a machine* He had never met 
Daniel Manning, chairman of the National Democrat Committee, 
until the night before the opening of the convention at Syra- 
cuse; although Mr* Apgar had tried to bring about a meeting 

earlier, he had refused, feeling that it would be misconstrued 

25 
and misinterpreted* However, on the evening before the 

opening of the convention, Mr* Cleveland went from Buffalo to 

Syracuse, met some of the leaders of his party, and rettirned 

26 
home that night * 

That the party heartily endorsed the nomination is 

shown by an editorial in the '//or Id which said, 'The delegates 

to the Democrat Convention builded better than they knew* 

They learned yesterday that their v;ork of Thursday in the 
nomination of Cleveland had hit the bull's eye and rung the 

24. New York Times , Sept* 23, 1882* 

25* FTetter to this effect is printed in Parker's Hecollec - 

tiong of Srover C leveland , pp* 50-51* 
26. New Yorg "^orld, "Sept* 21, 1882* 
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bell* Not in the history of the Democratic party in Ne^ 

York for twenty years past has there been so instant, so 

unanimous » and so enthusiastic a response to a Democratic 

27 
nomination to the Governorship.' 

Mr. Cleveland was nominated by his party who be- 
lieved that he would draw the Independent vote, for they were 
clamoring for refbrm and his noayoralty had proven him to be 
one fearless in attacking evils of administration and ready 
to institute reforms. His letter of acceptance did raach to 

I confirm these hopes. In SDsaking of the civil service, he 

I 

said, 'The people have a right to denand here, as in cases 

of private employment, that their money be paid to those 
who -^111 render best service in return, and that the appoint- 
ment to and tenure of such places should depend upon ability 
and merit. If the clerks and assistants in public depart- 
ments were paid the same compensation and required to do the 
same amount of «)rk as those employed in prodently conducted 
private establishments, the anxiety to hold these public places 

would be diminished and, it seems to me, the cause of civil 

28 
serviae reform materially aided.' 

His position regarding the relation of the labor- 
ing class to corporations is clearly defined. 'The laboring 
classes constitute the main part of our population. They 
should be protected in their efforts peaceably to assert their 
rights when endangered by aggregated capital, and all statutes 

27. Hew York World , Sept. 24, 1882. 
2Q. letters and Speeches , pp. 4-5. 
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on this stibjeot should recognise the care of the State for 
honest toil and be framed vith a vle^ of imiaroving the con- 
dition of the inorking man# Corporations are created by the 
law for certain defined purposes and are restricted in their 
ot)eration by specific limitations^ Acting within their le- 
gitimate STiiere, they should be protected^ but when by com- 
bination or by exercise of unwarranted power, they oppress 

the people, the same authority which created should re- 

29 
strain them axA protect the rights of the citizens.' 

The Times commends his letter of acceptance as 'on 

the whole modexate, non-partisan, and Indicative of a fair 

degree of political wisdom combined with the best of person- 

30 
al intentions.' But the Tribune criticises him for not tak- 

31 
ing a definite stand on the Free Canal Question. 

The campaign, how ever, was not fought out on these 

qu«stion0 but upon the way the two men were elected- -whether 

they were machine men, the nominee of the bosses, or the 

3S 
choice of the people. 

liany of the staunchest of the Republicans could 
not endorse Folger's nomination and openly confessed that 
it was the work of the machine • Their organ, the Tribune , in 
an editorial for October 4, 1882, said this, 'Mr* Polger 
allowed his name to be used as a candidate of the administra- 
tion in what he must have known was an effort to overcome the 

£9 . Letters and Speeches, pp . 5-6 . 

30. New York"Trmes , October 10, 1882. 

SI. ygw Torg T ribune . October 11, 1882. 

32. TSTaTTlScloher 27, 1882. 
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will of the majority of Bepublicans in New York. Toward Mr. 

33 
Folger personally the majority had and has a kind feeling.' 

The Garfield Campaign Club^ one of the strongest 

Republican organisations of the State, met about the first of 

October to disciss the question of supporting the Saratoga 

ticket, but when a resolution to that effect was proposed, it 

met with so much opposition that the meeting had to adjourn 

34 
without action. This is only one of nany such organisa* 

tions that bolted the ticket. 

35 
Geotge William Curtis, President of the Civil 

Service Reform Association, in a letter to Mr. William Potts, 

Secretary of the same Association, made one of the bitterest 

attacks xxpon Mr. Folger. In this he said, 'I hasten to answer 

your astonished and astonishing inquiry, whi ch I have Just 

received, ivhether I advise RepublicazB to vote for Judge 

Folger, by saying in the most emphatic manner that I do not 

advise a course so totally repugnant to all my political 

convictions and to my sezBe of public duty. Judge Folger's 

ability and character are not in question, but hi s nomination 

is. That nomination was procured by confcined power of fraud 

and patronage and to support it at the polls would be to ac* V 

quiesce in fraud and patronage as legitimate forces in a 

nominating convention. Every good citizen is bound to resist' 

23. Hew York Tribune , October 4, 1882. 

34. TBTdTrgctober &. 1882. 

35. Mr. Curtis was a Republican with Independent leanings 
and in the campaign of 1884 becomes a leader of the Inde- 
pendent or Mugwump Movement . He was editor of Harper's 
Weekly at this time. 
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to the utmost such a ivrong to free inBtitutloxis, and the only 

effectual way In ^Ich voters can emancipate themselves from 

the oorrtipt and debasing lule of a machine is to defeat its 

csnlidate. This I believe Twill be done by the Republican vot- 

36 
era of New York and Pennsylvania at the election this fall. 

The hope of the Reptiblican party was that Judge Fol- 

ger would decide not to run and that his resignation would 

^ve them the chance to nominate a new man that could carry 

the State. The Executive Committee of the Republican General 

Committee of King's County met and decided that two of their 

number shoQld call upon him and tell him candidly of the die* 

affection amoztg the Republicans in their county and ask him to 

decline to accept the nomination. They waited upon him, but he 

37 
refased to withdraw his name. 

About a week later when ICr. Hepburn, candidate for 
Congressman*at -Large withdrew his name from the ticket, the 
hope was again revived, only to be dashed to the ground by 
the appearance of his letter of acceptance. It was a long let- 
ter in which he devoted a good deal of space defending his can- 
didacy and giving reasons why he could not accept the invita- 
tion given him to decline the nomination. Many of the strong 
Republican papers, such as the Buffalo BxDresg ^the Brooklyn 
Times , and the Hew York Tribune , expressed their regret that 
he had seen fit to take this view of his duty and accused him 

36. Hew York Tribune . October 4. 1882. 

37. Hew Yora Woria. September 30, 1882. 
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of 'laoking nerre to domlimte hie sniroundingB arA perform 

38 
the duty re^quired at his hands* ' 

9hl8 diecasslon in the caiqp of the Republicans added 
to the hope of the Deomcrats and they united their forces as 
they had not been united for years. A Joint conference between 
the conmittees appointed by Taomany^ Irving Hall^ County De- 
mocracy^ and the German Democrats in Ihe Democratic State Com- 
mittee rooms met to plan for the proposed mass ratification 

39 
meetings. 

Cleveland clubs were organised and excitement on the 
40 
part of the Democrats ran high^ but Mr. Cleveland vvrote no 

41 
letters and made no speeches after accepting the nomination. 

The election was already lost to the Republicans and, 
as the day approached, the real interest of the Stalwarts 
was to know by how large a majority they were to lose. As 
the Times put it, 'For the first time in the history of the 
Republican party, the sole curiosity felt about its vote in 
New York State to*day is by how heavy a majority its manage- 
ment will be rebuked and how many congressmen and meiAers 

4S 
of the assembly will be saved from the wreck.' 

After voting, Mr. Cleveland went back to his office 
and wrote a personal letter to his brother ivhich reveals some- 
thing of hi s attitude regarding the Grover nor ship: 

38. New York Tribune > October 5, 1882. 

39. gew Torg Vorli . n n n 

40. New York Tribune . October 10, 1882. 

41. SHteER, p. 55. 

42. Mew York Times . Novenber 7, 1882. 
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'Hy dear Bro Idler, 

'I have Jtist voted* I Bit here in the mayor's office 
alone, with the exception of an artist from Frank 
Leslie's Newspaper, who is sketching the office* If 
mother was here, I should be writing to her, and I 
feel as if it were time for me to write to some one 
who will helieTe what I write. 

'I have been for some time in the atmosphere of cer- 
tain success, so that I have been sure that I should 
assume the duties of the high office for which I have 
been named* I have tried hard in the li g^t of this 
fact to appreciate properly the responsibilities that 
will rest upon me and they are much, too much, under* 
estimated* But the thought that has troubled me is 
Can I wti.1 perform my duties and in such a manner as 
to do some good to the people of the State? I know 
there is room for it and I know that I am honest and 
sincere in my desire to do well, bat the question is 
whether I know enough to accomplish what I desire* The 
social life which seems to await me has also been a 
subject of much anxious thought* I haye a notion that 
I can regulate that very much as I desire; anft if I 
can, I shall spend very little time in the vnxrelj or-* 
namental part of the office* In point of fact^ I will 
tell you first of all others, the policy I intend 
to adopt, and that is to make th^ matter a business 
engagement between the people of the State and myself 
in which the obligation on my side is to perform 
the duties assigned me with an eye single to the in- 
terest of my employers* I shall bave no idea of re- 
election or aiiy higher political preferment in my head, 
but be very thankful and happy if I can well serve one 
term as the people's Grovernor* 

'Do you knaw if mother were alive, I should feel so 
much safer* I have always thought that her prayers 
had much to do vvith my success* I shall expect you 
all to help me in that way* 

•Your affectionate brother, 

Grover C level and • ' 

To the Rev. William N* Cleveland* 



43* letters and Speeches, pp# 533-S24# 
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91x6 official election returos gave Cleveland 535^318 

votes and Folger S^Z^^64t. The Greenback: candidate, Upernitus 

Howe, received 11,974 votes, and the Prohibition candidate, 

Alphonso A. Hopkins, 25,783, and that with 3,555 scattering 

votes gave Cleveland a majority of 151, 74S and a plurality 

44 
over Polger of 19£,864 votes. 

It was suggested later that the overwhelming majority 

by which Clevelanl defeated Folger was due not only to the 

disaffection in the Republican rank& that was opposed to the 

45 
administration, but also to the help of Vr. Blaine's friends. 

46 
Ur. Blaine, who had been dropped from President Arthur's 

cabinet the year before, thought that the defeat of the Pres-- 

idtot's candidate in his own State in 1882 might aid him (ISx. 

Blaine) in the nomination for President at the Republican 

47 
Convention in Chicago in 1884 • 

But it was also significant that this victory of the 
Democrats was not limited to the State of New York, but that 
other Republican States had elected Democrat governors and 
sent a Democrat majority to Congress. The Democrat Grovern- 
ors elected were Butler in Massachusetts, Patterson in Penn- 
sylvania, Waller in Connecticut, McDonald in Indiana, and 

Cleveland in New York— whi ch were known as the tidal wave 

48 
Gtovernors. ' 

44. Hew York Sun, Jan. 2, 1883. 45. Ibid. , Oct« 6, 1884. 

46# Due to theTlaine-Conkling feud, Mr. Blaine would oppose 

any one who was supported by Mr. Conkling,as Judge Folger 

wa s 

47. !7IliuM HURIBURT, Eclectic Magazine . 104. p. 198. 

48. New York TTorld, Hov. 8, 1882. 
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There ivere large and enthusiastic meetings held In 

Tanvnany Hall« Irving Hall» and County Democracy Headquarters 

to hear the returns and rejoice over the overwhelming victory 

49 
achieved* It was to all a sign of a Democratic victory at 

50 
the Presidential election In 1884. And all recognised 

that the new Grovernor of New York was a possible candidate 

for this election. Harper's Weekly i n a cartoon pictures Mm 

51 
as a 'Flyer for all but the White House in 1884 '• 

But (^vernor Cleveland was a new and untried man 
and his great majority put him in a place where all ^yes were 
turned toward hlm^ unconscious of this, as he seemed to be, 
and where a real test of his ability was to be made. He fol- 
lowed the usual routine of his work as mayor, although his 
mail had greatly increased and also the number of callers, 
for he had it within his power to make a nurnber of appoint- 
ments in the next few months. He listened to all petitions, 

52 
but made no pledges. 

The Republican papers were more enthusiastic in 
their praise of him than these of his own party, which had 
little to say. re find this in the Tribune , 'Oovernor-Elect 
Cleveland will have to resist much pressure in favor of cor- 
niT)t legislation, but those viho know him will here say that 
he has the courage and backbone to do what is right. They 

49. Mew York rorld, Nov. 8, 188E. 

50. Ibid . . Nov. 11, 1882. 

51. lltti:i)er'8 . yeeto ,Qct. 28, >1882. 

52. New Y ork Tribune, Nov. 21, 5.882. 
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promise also that so far as possible he ^111 Influence the 

53 
leglslatiire In the right direction.' 

He very qaletly arrived In Albany the Satur- 
day night before his Inauguration on the follovflng Monday, 
accompanied by his former law partner, Mr. Blssell, and vvent 

directly to the Executive Itonslon before the citizens gen- 

54 
erally knew that he had reached Albany. 

'On Monday morning the inauguration ceremony 
was carried out with republican simplicity. At ten o'clock 
Grovemor Cornell and his military staff assembled in the 
Executive Chamber and soon after Governor-Elect Cleveland, 
with his military staff. Lieutenant Governor Hill, arfl the 
appointees of Sovernor Cleveland for the Executive Chamber 
repaired there. After the exchange of corgratulations, it 
was arranged that they should march in procession to the 
Senate Chamber, v/hene the Inaugural ceremonies were to take 
place. 

In the Serate Chamber Governor Cornell and 
Governor ClevelaM took their positions on the platform 
in the rear of the desk of the president of the Senate, 
facing the audience. Prayer was offered by an Albany cler- 
gyman, after Ahich Secretary of State Carr administered the 
oath of office to Governor Cleveland. This was followed 
by an address from Governor Cornell and a response by 



53. He'.v York Tribune , i:ov. 21, 1882. 

54. Biw ^ork'^ ^n , December 21, 1882. 
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Governor Cleveland, and immediately upon its conclusion, the 

party returned to the Executive Chamber, where the staff of 

the retiring Governor was dismissed and put upon the retired 

list of military men. A s> ort reception v^as after.v:-ird held 

in the Chamber for the ruhlic who had gathered there to pay 

their respects to the new chief magistrate, and a more for- 

55 
mal one was held later in the day at the Executive Mansion. ' 

The spirit with which he entered upon the du- 
ties of Governor is revealed in his res^nse to Governor 
Cornell's speech of welcorre^ir which he said, 'I enter upon 
the discharge of the duties of the office to which my fel- 
low-citizens have called me with a profound sense of respon- 
sibility, but my hope is in the guidance of a Vind Provi- 
dence 7;hich I believe will aid an honest design, and the 

forbearance of a Just people, which I tr^ist will recognise 

56 
a patriotic endeavor •' 

The message which he sent to the Legislature 
the next day was convSidered by all as weak and timid, the 
^writing of a novice in the gubernatorial chair • He knew 
too little of the politics of the State to have any definite 
convictions on the problems he was about to face; as he con- 
fessed in the message, he wrote it not because he had recom- 
mendations to make to the legislature, but 'in obedience to 

55. New York World . . January 8. 1882. 



55. New York World . . January 8. 

56. Letters and Speeches ^ p. 32. 
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the provision of the Coijsti tution which directs that the 
Grovernor sEiall comraunioate to the Legislature at every ses- 
sion the condition of the State and recomraencl such matters 

57 
to them as he shall judge expedient. ' 

The strongest part of the message v9as perhaps 
the paragraph on civil service in which he said, 'It is 
submitted that the appointment of subordinates in the sever- 
al state departments and their tenure of office or eiaploymEaat 
should be based tqpon fitness and ei'ficiency ar& that this 
principle should be embodied in legislature enactments to 

the end that the policy of the State may conform to the 

58 
reasonable public demand upon the subjects 

In a very general way he dealt viith the 
usual sub.'^ects of Public Education, Banks, Insurance, et 
cetera; even with the questions of Taxation ani Reform, 
which Here of special interest at this time. He was strong- 
er, however, in dealing \vith the question of canals concern- 
ing which he said, 'V/hat the people -jvant and what they will 
demand is the management of the canals as they now exist in 
snach manner that their utmost capacity shall be made avail- 
able at the lowest possible cost.' To remedy the abuses in 
i)ractice in managing the canal he suggested that a tribunal 
which should have the power to hear and determine all claims 

against the State should be appointed to replace the Board 

59 
of Canal Appraisers and the Board of Audit. 

57. Documents of the A ssembly , New York, 1883, p. 1. 

58. Ibid ., p. I?. 59. Ibid., pp. 3-4. 
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Regardless of party leanings, the papers agreed upon the 
commonplaceness of the message. The V/orld said, 'There is 
nothing to find fault with in Governor Cleveland's first mes- 
sage. In fact, there is nothing especially striking about 

60 
it.' And on the Republican side the Tribune said, 'The 

message, considered as a whole, is commonplace, although it 
has its good points. As revealed in this expression of him- 
self, Mr. Cleveland is seen to be a man of ordinary ability, 
with no urual Trnovifledge of State affairs and -^vithout that 

firm grasp of the underlying principles of government .vhich 

61 
goes vvith statesmanship.' 

Harper's Weekly , which supported him during the cam- 
paign and was quite independent at this time said, 'Governor 
Cleveland, to whom the circumstances of his election have 
given extraordinary prominence, begins his official career 
•ith singular modesty. His message is a plain survey of the 
great interests of the State, in which his recommendations 
in regard to the cenals show a firm grasp of the sub.lect, 

while his remarks UDon taxation indicate .vant of familiarity 

62 
with the soundest views.' 

The Sun , a Democrat paper but one /;hich failed to 
support him during most of his Governorship, said this of 
the message, 'Governor Cleveland's message is plain, simple, un- 
affected, and straight -forward. It has the signal merit of 



60. New York V/orld , Jan. 3, 1883. 

61. gew York Tribune . Jan. 3, 1993. 

62. Harper ^s Y;ee>ly , Jan. 13, 1883. 
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brevity* Its topics are of a practlcjal character, its ideas 

are few, but for the most part sound. The part of the message 

which is especially crude and ill considered is that relating 

to taxation. T7e trtist that Mr. Cleveland will make a good 

Governor. He has the great advantage of being an honest man, 

63 
if not very wise or very well informed.' 

In this quiet and unassuming way, Mr. Cleveland took 

up his official duties as Grovernor of Hew York. With the 

indefatigable energy of his early life, he worked at his 

desk from early morning till late at night, mBthodically 

going through the routine of the day and catefally reading 

«4 
all that came to his hands for signature. 

The first real tBSt of his judgment was made in the 

appointment of the railroad commission provided for in a law 

of the previous year which said that the Governor should ap- 

65 
point two of the three commissioners. The appointments 

were watched for eagerly by both parties, and when on Jan- 
uary 19 he appointed John S. Keenan as the Democrat represen- 
tative, and William B. Rogers as the Republican member of 
the committee, the Tribune believed the latter to be well fit- 

63^ New York Sun , Jan. 3, 1883. 64. Hew York Tribune , Jan^8:.6g 
65. The commission was to exercise general supervision over 
railroads of the State, investigate all serious acci- 
dents, and have authority to examine the books and af- 
fairs of railroad corporations. It was to be made up of 
three members, each of the two leading parties to be re- 
presented thereon, and the third commissioner to be named 
on the recommendation of the presidents and executive 
committees of three commercial bodies. Chamber of Com- 
merce of the State of New York, New York Board of Trade 
and Transportation, and the National Ant i -Monopoly 
league of New York. Official New York , III, pp.49-50 
66. New York Tribune, Jan. 11, 18837" 
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67 
ted for Mb offiee, while the !yorld was qrdte as well satis- 
fied over their (the Democrat) representative* The Sizn 
alone considered it 'so weak andinadequate a committee that 

it almost provoked regret that Charles Folger was not chosen 

68 
Governor.' But the nominationB were confirmed by the unan- 

iffloxis vote of the assemibly. In fact^ no nominations made 

by the Governor during his first month in office were rejeo- 

69 
ted by that body* 

But all was not to run so smoothly for the former 
'Veto Mayor of Buffalo' and he was soon to have the oppor- 
tunity of using his veto power in his new office* The bill 
which caused more discussion both at the time and after , 
when he was candidate for the Presidency, than all the 
others he signed or vetoed as Governor^ came to him for his 
signature vithln two months after he came into the guber- 
natorial chair* The bill was known as the Five-Cent Tare 
Bill, and it was to prohibit the collection or receipt of 
more than a five-cent fare on any elevated railroad in New 

York City for any distance between Battery and H&rlem 

70 
Rivers* After a careful study of the bill in its various 

phases, he sent back to the assembly a well worked out veto 

message in which he recounted the history of the elevated 

railways and the acts which gave the cozqpanles certain 

67* New York World , Jan* 11^ 1883* 

68* New York Sun, Jan* 11, 1883* 

69* New York TrTbune ^ January 31, 1883* 

70 * rorsT^pT TW. 
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rights whlcli lie felt ehoxild be protected and inrhich this hill 
was taking away. Regarding this he said, 'I am of the opin- 
ion in the legislation and proceedings which I have detailed 
and in the fact that pursuant thereto the road of the Compa- 
ny was constructed and finished, there exists a contract in 
favor of this Company which is protected by that clause of 
the Constitution of the United States which prohibits the 

passage of a law by any state impairing the obligation of 

71 
contract s« ' 

The bill had passed the Legislature by almost 
a unanimous vote, with only six opposed to it in the Assem- 
bly and only five in the Senate, but the Governor's message 

72 
brought about a radical change. Upon the conclusion of 

the reading of the message, Ur. Crane (Rep.) moved that 
its consideration be made a special order for the next 
Ihiesday evening and Ur. Campbell that one thousand copies 
of the veto message be printed and distributed in the 
meantime. At this Juncture, Vlr. Roosevelt made his speech 
of confession, in which he said, 'I have to say with shame 
that when I voted for this bill, I did not act as I think 
I ought to have acted—I have to confess that I weakly 
yielded partly in a vindictive spirit towards the infernal 
thieves and conscienceless swindlers who have had the ele- 
vated railroad in charge and partly to the popular voice 

73 
of New York.' When the second vote was taken several mem- 



71. UNO, p. IfflO* 72. Official New York . Ill, p. 54 

73. New York World, March 3, 1883. 
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bers explained their changed attittude and the veto ^as bus- 

74 
tained by a vote of sixty-six to fifty-eight. 

It is interesting to note that at this time the 

Tribune supported Mr* Cleveland's veto* although he was later 

75 
attacked for it by the Republicans. In an editorial we find 

this: 'There seems to be no room for doubt that the Legisla- 
ture acted hastily in passing the five*cent-fare bill* The 
railroad commissioners in reporting yesterday to the Legis- 
lature on the cost of the elevated roads agree that it 

76 
would be unjust to reduce the fare to five cents.' 

It is a deviation ftom the usual course for an 
executive to offer amendments to bills that come to him for 
signature, but this Governor Cleveland did with the Excise 
Bill* stating that his purpose was to make the bill much 
stricter in its requirements respecting the transfer of li- 
censes* It is said that when Ibr. Canpbell explained that 
the amendment was the work of the Governor 'the bill went 
flying through that body' in spite of the fact that Roosevelt 
was trying to amend it further to compel the paying of a 
higher license fee in Ne^ York. Bat whether it was dne to 
I£r. Cleveland's amending the hill or to the faot that the 

bill remained one in favor of liquor sellers, that it ^as 

77 
so hastily rushed throtigh the Assembly is doubtfal. 

74. Repablicems: 16 for; 24 against « t€n, York World . Mch. 6 . ' 83 

Democrats: 50 " ; 33 " • 75, of. p. 76 

76. Hew York Tribune . April EO, 1883. 

77. IBTd.. April 50. 1883. 
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The reasons given for the vetoes of this first year 
of his governorship are various* On 'partisan grounds ' he 
vetoed the Mil to reorganise the Buffalo Fire Department^ 
stating that 'a tried^ eeonomiosl , and efficient administra* 
tion of an important department in a large city is to be de- 
stroyed iq)on partisan grounds or to satisfy personal animos- 
ities in order that the places and patronages attached there- 
to may be used for party advancement* • • • I am unwilling 

78 
knowingly to give assent to measures purely partisan.' As 

79 80 

might be expected, the Republican and Independent papers 

were loud in the praises of this veto* while the Democrat 
columns had little to say* 

Another bill that was vetoed on the same grounds 
was that to 'amend the code of civil procedure in resioect to 
the publication of the State law Reports'. It was said that 
the object of the change was the transfer of the work from 
the RepiJblican firm in Albany to the Democrat Argus, of 
which Mr. Manning* chairman of the Democrat State Commit- 
tee, was the proprietor. His veto in this case was sustain- 
ed by the World, which said, 'By vetoing this bill the Gover- 
or has shown that he is not subject to the influences which 



78. GOODRICH, pp. 267-B68. 

79. Hew York Tribune, April 10, 1883. 'Mr. Cleveland has 
Just swooped down on a bill to reorganise the fire de- 
partment of Buffalo with a vigorous veto which it is a 
pleasure to read. » 

80. Harper's !7eelcly, April 28^ 1883. 'The Governor's late 
veto of the project to reorganise the Buffalo Fire De- 
partment is an act which good citizens of all t^arties 
most cordially a^-prove, but which the local Democrat 
politicians furiously condemn. The object of the proposed 
change was to make the board a mere party machine.' 
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it was alleged would control him and that personfiQ. considera- 
tions in this case have not weighed with him against the pub- 

81 
lie 's interests. * 

In others he saw a ^Job in them' and felt they 

were dangerotis to the general public. Such vetoes were that 

88 
of thePage Savings Bank bill and that of the General Street 

83 
Railway. 

But the work of Governor Cleveland during this 

first term was far from being all negative. As he concluded 

reading the bills that v;ere sent to him, it was found that 

84 
they numbered 692, of which he had approved 522. Of these 

the one that brought as much favorable comment as any was the 

one for the preservation of the scenery of Niagara Falls and 

85 
rroviding for the laying of a state park at that point. 

Of the thirty -eight bills vetoed by the Governor 

none passed over the veto. He returned forty for amendment and 

correction, and eighty-seven, failing to receive his appro- 

86 
val, died, while one became alaw by lapse of time. 

In his appointments to office Governor Cleveland 
was supported as generally by the Republican press as by the 
Democratic. Senator Titus of Buffalo is qpioted as saying, 'I 
believe Governor Cleveland delights to do Just contrary to 
what people expect him to do. The man who makes too per- 
sistent an aT)pli cation for office, it is generally believed, 

81. Hew York ^Torld, May 18, 1883. 82. New York Tribune , 

May 20, 1883. 83. Ne'.v York ^7orld" Irlay"^^, 1883. 
84. Ibid ., June 3, 1883. 85. New York Tribune . May 1,1883. 
86. New York rorld, June 3, 18537 
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will lose his chance with Governor Cleveland of appointment.' 

87 
The real opposition to Mr. Cleveland's administra- 
tion as Grovernor came from within his own party. It was his 
break with Tammany, due mainly to his failure to nominate 
Tammany men for important offices, that made many Democrats 

fear that he was ruining his chances of advancement and Re- 

88 
publicans hope that they might carry the fall election. 

On May 6 the Governor sent a series of nominations, none 
of which were Tammany men, to the Senate for their appro- 
val. The three Tammany senators decided to hold up the 

90 
nominations and by gaining some support from the Republi- 
can ranks, were able to hang up all but two, those for civ- 
il service commissioners and superintendent of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. This aroused the (Governor and he sent 
another of his plain spoken messages to the Senate, which 

'caused general doazement and led to an open attack iqpon its 

91 
author by Senator Grady. Later Governor Cleveland wrote 

a letter to I\Ir. Kelly stating that he did not wish Mr. 

Grady returned to the Senate and hoped that Mr. Kelly would 

92 
prevent it. Mr. Grady was not returned to the Senate. 

87. New York Tribune, Apr. 16, 1883. 88. Ibid ., May 7, 1883 
89. TETd ., May 6. 1883. The Democrat press published lit- 
tle of this contest between Governor Cleveland and Tam- 
many Hall. 90. The nomination which Senator Grady 
particularly objected to was that of Ex-Senator Murtha as 
Commissioner of Emigration. The governor had tried to re- 
organise the State Immigration Department and recommended 
the abolishment of the Board of Emigration and the substi- 
tution of a single Emigration coomissioner. The measure 
was passed and in conformance with it he appointed the 
commissioner. This was elimiiiating some of the desirable 
jobs and the whole proceeding was much opposed by Tamma- 
ny* Of figigl New York , III, p. 57. 91. New York Tribune . 
M&y 6, 1883. 7Z1 garperfc Weekly . Nov. T77 1883. 
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At the end of hie first year* 8 administration, GrOY- 
ernor Cleveland was in favor with his party as it was re- 
presented at the Buffalo Convention^ September 27, 1883« 
He had proven himself to be a straight -forward and hard- 
working man« Socially he did not shine* Before his elec- 
tion he knew he was not qualified to hold the social posi- 
tion expected of a Governor as was seen by his letter to 

94 
his brother* Some of his social breaks forced their way 

into print, snch as the following, '•Governor Cleveland at 
a formal state dinner recently froze the conventional cur- 
rent of Albany's best society blood by tucking his ample 
napkin under his hardly less ample chin, while the in- 
credulous and aggrieved guests dropped their eyes in si- 
lent commiseration* It has been apologetically said in 

the Governor's Justification that he fell into the habit 

95 
during 'Us bachelor sojourn in Buffalo hotels.*' 

As Governor Cleveland came to the second year of 

his administration, he found himself face to face with a 

Hepubllcan rather than a Democrat Legislature* In 1883 the 

Assembly had been two to one Democratic, while the Senate 

96 
had eighteen Democrats to fourteen Republicans; but in 1864 

the Assembly had a Hepubllcan majority of twenty-six and 
the Senate of six- - . 

The message to the Legislature this year, however. 



93 « The New York Sun , Sept. £8, 1883 

94* cf* p* 37 

95* The New York Sun. April 6, 1883 

96. Official New TotJc, ill, p. 46 

97. i\>U. . pTTfl 
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was generally considered much stronger than that of the pre- 
vious year. He enumerated some of the evils existing in the 
Legislature, such as frequent and unnecessary recesses, con- 
sideration of bills purely local in character, and crowding 

98 
business into the closing hours of the session. AM on sub- 

99 100 
jects of general interest, such as taxation and canals, he 

made some very definite suggestions. 

Harper ' s T/eekly commended the message as being a 'clear 

101 

and comprehensive survey of the condition of the State'; but 

the Tribune , while recognising it as such, felt it was 'marred 

here and there by what looks like an attempt to turn a state 

102 
"oaper into a Democratic campaign document.' 

The legislature worked so slowly during the early 

months of 1884 that it gave the Governor little chance, as 

the Tribune put it, 'to malce capital for himself and his party 

by vetoing bad measures.' They add, 'It T?7ill be fortunate 

103 
for the Republican party if he is given no such opportunity. ' 

98. Public Papers of Grover Cleveland , Governor 1884. (Alba- 
ny 1884), pp. 33i. 

99. On finances he said, 'The observance of due care in the 
appropriation of public funds by the present legislature 
and the exercise of such economy as sound public policy 
dictates will reduce the tax levy for the coming year to 
a point which has not been reached in t^venty-five years 
and effect a reduction of more than |3, 000,000 from the 
amount raised by direct taxation last year.' Publi c Pap* - 
ers, p. 7. 

100. On canals he said, 'I agree with the sunerintendent of pub- 
lic works that it is not wise to rely wholly upon a contin- 
uance of the good fortune v;hioh has so long attended the 
canals, an3 \'vithout hesitation I concur in his proposition 
to take measures to inaugurate a system of such constant 
and gradual repairs a? ordinary prudence demands. Public 
Papers , p. 11. 

101. Harper 's V/eekly , Jan. IE, 1884. 102. New York Tribune, 

Jan. 2, 1884. lOZ. Ibid .. March 8, 18MT 
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But the signing of the Roosevelt hill depriving the alder- 
meh of their confirming power brought him quite as much in 
the limelight as any of his vetoes had. He justified his po- 
sition by outlining the abuses of the existing system and of 
the evils of divided responsibility, and said that this 'iwas 

an opportunity for an improvement' and if the legislature 

104 
passed other similar bills he would sign them. 

As the bill had been fought by Tammany, who threatened 

that If it was signed they would nominate John Kelly for 

105 
mayor, the signature of the bill only widened the breach be- 
tween the Governor and that wing of his party* But here 

again County Democracy and the party as rer resented by the 

106 
Hew York TTorld, favored his action. 

Another bill for municipal reform came to his desk be- 
fore the end of the month, and, making good his promise, he 
signed it. This bill made the offices of Controller and Pres- 
isdent of the Board of Aldermen in the city of New Tork elec- 
tive, which meant that three out of four of the members of 

the Board of Estinoates and Apportionments would be directly 

107 
responsible to the people. 

Upon the adjournment of the Legislature, May 18, four hun- 

108 
dred bills were left for the Governor's signature in 

104. Hew York Tribune . loh.lB, 1884. 106. Hew York World, 
MchTT?, iHB4T TJB. ^vernor Cleveland attached his 
signature to the measure yesterday and gave his reasons 
for 80 doing. The Governor's process of thought seems to 
have been exhaustive and rational.' Hew York World, Mch. 
18, 1884. 107. Hew York Tribune . Mch. 30. 18B4* 
108. Ibid . . Mfey"T7,"TSa. 
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spite of his message urging them not to cro^d the iTvork into 
the last of the session. Of these the one of special inter- 
est ivas the Tenare of Office bill that he vetoed on June 14^ 
1884 • The bill provided that "the term of office of ths 
present commissioners of the department of public parks in 
the City of New Tork and any of their successors who may be 
appointed by the present mayor shall cease on the first day 
of February, 1885, and that in their place the mayor shall 
appoint within ten days thereafter three comnissioners, one 
of whom shall serve fw two years, one for four years, and 
one for six years, and that bi-ennially thereafter the maj^or 
shall appoint one commissioner of the department of public 
parks who shall hold his office for two, four, or six years, 
as the term of office becoming vacant shall require or until 
removed." In vetoing this bill Govemor Cleveland said, •! 
confess I am utterly unable after considerable study to de- 
termine when the terms of any appointees after the first 

would terminate or how the department could be long continued 

109 
with three members under the provisions of this bill. ' 

It was a clumsy piece of legislation, as the draughtsman of 

the original bill, Mr. P.M. Scot t,|Ilmself admitted, for it had 

passed through various stages of amendment before it reached 

110 
the Governor. But in that CommisBioner Thompson, a great 

Democrat leader, was one who would have lost his position 

had the bill gone through. Governor Cleveland was accused by 

the Republican press of buying Mr. Thompson's support in the 

109. The Hew York Tribune . June S, 1884. 

110. GOODRICH: p. ""SSI 
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approaching Demooratlo convention by yetolng the bill* 

PreviotiB to the yeto the Trlbane s aid, 'It is under- 
stood that the friends and allies of Commissioner Thompson 

haye been especially actlye in their efforts to infltienoe 

111 
the Goyernor'^ and at the time of the yeto thls» 'His 

CGroyernor Cleyeland*8^ yeto of thr= Tenure of Office Act is 

one of the most discreditable things in the history of the 

Bxecutlye office. As the price of his support of Mr. Cleye- 

land as candidate for President, Thompson demanded the yeto 

112 
of this billv* 

Ho correspondence or records of conyersations remain 
to proye the guilt or the innocenoy of the Btoyernor, but his 
record of fearlessness in attacking those of his omi party 
whom he considered in the wrong and the awkwardness of the 
bill itself go far to justify him in his yeto of the meastire. 

The second year of hift administration as Goyernor of 
Hew York, Greyer Cleveland spent much as he had his first, 
working long hours at his desk, laboriously reading most of 
the legislation that passed through his hands, but doing 
comparatiyely little to attract the attention of party lead- 
ers outside the State of Hew York to him, but as Mr. Hubbard 
put it: 'As Goyernor of Hew York, ICr* Cleveland has shown 
himself what he was as aayor of Buffalo, rigidly honest, in- 
defatigable, simple in his personal tastes and habits, dls- 



111. The Hew York Tribune, June 3, 1884 

112. Ibid. June U. 1334 
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dalnful of the silly state and the petty parade of official 

importance in which too many ptiblic servants of the United 

113 
States have suffered themselvee to be seduced* "* 



lis. Boleetlc Magazine > vol* 104, p* 198, Feh* 1886 
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Chapter V 

A8 W0 have Been, the election of 188E waa a sweeping 

victory for the Democrata, both in the election of governors 

in the northern States with Democrat legislatures, tod al- 

1 
80 in a Democrat mjority in congress. This was the 

'off year*, but did it presage a victory for the party in 

1884? To many Democrats it was a practical assnrance of 

victory, while to the Republicans it was a warning that the 

defection in their raiiks must be healed. Courage was given 

them in the elections of the next fall, when some of the 

northern States, such as Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 

2 
Pennsylvania lost their Democrat governors. But with bet- 
ter prospects than they had had since the Civil War, the Dem- 
ocrats went into the campaign of 1884» 

They had a number of strong men who were considered 
eligible for the Presidential nomination. Three of the 'ti- 
dal wave' governors, Butler, Cleveland, and Patterson, were 
possible candidates. Hendricks, Thurman, iteiyard, and Payne 

had been prominent in the Convention of 1880 and were still 

3 
popular in the various sections of the country. 

1. cf« p. 38. 

S. Hew York Sun , November 8, 1884. 

3* Ibid ., IfercF 10, 1883. 
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In that V(ev9 York was generally recognised as the piv- 
otal State, inany began to prospect on Uovernor Cleveland, 

bnt he had made himself so nnpoptLlar v^ith Tammazqr Hall by 

4 
his refusal to follow John Sftlly and his crowd and with 

other strong DemDcrats of the State by his Independent lean* 

5 
ings that his nomination was far from being assured* The 

situation was well presented in an editorial in Harper's 
Weekly which ran thus, 'The total want of sincerity in the 
Democrat preliminary performance which is now going on is 
shown in the fact that the one oonsDicnous public man in 
the Democrat party litio is at once a Democrat and an honest 
office seeker of honest administration is not only not prom- 
inently mentioned among the candidates, but is especially 
snubbed and rejected by the most earnest advocates of the 

reform campaign* T7e mean, of coarse, Governor Cleveland of 

6 
New York. ' 

On June 5, 1883, the Republican Convention met in Chi- 
cago and nominated James a. Blaine for President, with Logan 

7 
of Illinois on the ticket for Vice President. This ticket 

met with as much disfavor on the part of the Independent 

wing of the Republican party in Hew York as had the nomina- 

8 
tion of Polger for Governor two years previous. 

On June 16, the Independents held a conference in New 

York over v4iich George T7. Curtis presided and the following 

4. cf. p. 50. 

5» Vew YoT'k Sun , June 9^ 1884. 

6* Harper's Weekly , June 25, 1884. 

7. T fle^ j i atioa . Has 5, 1884. 

8* cf . pp. 27, 34-35. 
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resolution ^as adopted: 'Whereas we are met in conferenee 
as Republicans and Independents to take action in opposi- 
tion to the nomination of James G. Blaine for President and 
John A. Logan for Vice President of the United States. • • , 
resolved^ That we look with solicitude to the coming nomina- 
tions by the Democrat party* They have the proper men, we 

9 
hope they will put them before the people for election.' 

It was doubtful whether any of the possible Democrat 
candidates except Mr* Cleveland would be able to draw this 
Independent support. Vtr. Bayard was a Democrat of the 
Southern School^ Vr. Thurman's views on the currency ques- 
tion were objectionable, as were Mr. Carlisle's views on 
the tariff. Mr. Cleveland had not expressed himself on 
either of these questions and had, while Governor, won the 
confidence of the New York Independents, and his alienation 

from the Tammany Hall only helped to increase their conf 1- 

10 
dence in him. 

The day before the Democrat convention was called, 

the 5ew York Representatives met to cast their vote for 

the Presidential nominee. According to the instructions of 

11 
^ the State Convention, thjpy were to vote as a tmit. On the 

informal ballot taken. Governor Cleveland received forty-six 

9. BUSH B. ANDRE!?S, The United States in Our Own Time , 
(Hew York, 1903TTp* 467-4^: 

10. London Times, July 14, 1884. 

11. Tne new Yorfc State CoDvention met at Saratoga June 18, 
1884 and there Governor Cleveland had been accepted as 
the choice of New York. Hew York Tribune. June 20, 1884. 
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of the Beventy-tno votes cast^ whereupon the resolution was 
proposed that the chairman, Daniel Manning, should cast the 
vote of New York for Mr# Cleveland. Mr. Kelly and Mr. Srady, 
who had come to the convention with the fixed purpose of de- 
feating his nomination, immediately opposed the unit rule and 

12 
the fight over this was carried on into the convention. 

The Democratic National Convention convened in the 
Szpoeition building in the city of Chicago, July 8^ 1884. 
After the temporary ox'ganisation had been effected, the first 
resolution proposed was that the rules of the last Democrat 
convention govern this one with the mDdification that *in vot- 
ing for candidates for President and Vice President no State 
shall be allowed to change its vote until the roll of the 
States has been called and every State has cast its vote,' 
which Mr. Grady proposed to amend, giving the individuals the 
right to have their votes recorded when the votesof the State 

were challenged. A long drawn-out debate ensued, but the 

13 
unit rule was sustained. 

Mr. Manning read to the convention Mr. Tilden's let- 
ter declining the nomination in which he said, *I must submit 

14 
to the will of God in deeming my public career forever closed.' 

A resolution of appreciation for what he had been to the par- 
ty was drawn up. And with this retirement of one of the 

12. New York Sun , July 8, 1884. 

13. Official Proceedings of the National Democrat Conyen- 
ilon, 1581 . (l^ew Yorkr^S^.) pp. 5^39 

14. Letters and Memorials of Samuel Tilden, ed. by John 
Bigelow.lT vols. New York, 1908}, p. 662. 
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Strongest Democrats of the period^ the possibility of Urover 
Cleyeland's nomination was increased. 

On July 9, the second day of the convention^ the com- 
mittee on permanent organisation reported and William F« V^i- 
las» of Wisconsin, was made chairman. The roll of the State 
was then called and the names for nomination were presented. 
Thomas 7. Bayard, of Delaware, was the first to be nominated 
and he was followed by Joseph E. McDonald, of Indiana, John G. 
Carlisle, of Kentucky, Allen O.Thurman, of Ohio, Governor 

George Hoadly, of Ohio, I7illiam A.^allace, of Pennsylvania, 

15 
and Governor Cleveland, of New York. 

The Hon. D. N. Lockwood, of New York, who had two 
years previous presented his name for Governor of the State, 
again presented the name of Grover Cleveland. In his pre- 
sentation speech he said, 'Cleveland can by his purity of 
character, by his purity of administration, by his fearless 
and undaunted courage to do right, bring to you more strength 
than any other man Cleveland's candidacy before this 

convention is offered upon the ground of his honor, his in- 

16 
tegrity, his wisdom, and his Democracy.' In recording the 

nomination, the Hon. Carter H.Harrison, of Illinois said, 

'We want a man whose name will be the synomym of honesty and 

reform. ' This was followed by a long speech from Mr. Grady 

who said that Mr. Cleveland could not carry New York and that 



15. Official Proceedings , 1884. pp. 97-119. 

16. fbu.. pp. m-iis: 
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hl8 nomination won Id only mean a split in the Democrat party 

of that State for 'he will he opposed hy the Anti -Monopolists 

17 
and working people due to his veto of the five-cent fare hill.' 

Seneral Bdward Bragg, of Wisconsin, said, 'They love 

him, gentleman, and they respect him, not only for himself, fcr 

his character, for his integrity, and Judgment and iron will, 

18 
but they love him most for the enemies that he has made.' 

On July 10 the first ballot was cast. The total num- 
ber of votes were 820, making 547 necessary for choice. (Jro- 
ver Cleveland led in the first ballot with 592 votes. Bayard 
with 170 and Thurman 88. On the second ballot, which was 

cai3t the next day, Mr. Cleveland received 476 votes, but a 
number of votes were changed, increasing his number as the 
excitement increased. When Missouri changed her thirty-two 
votes to Cleveland, which almost gave him the nomination, the 
convention was thrown into an uproar of enthusiasm. The 
aisles were filled and the delegates were marching around 
with standards shouting for Cleveland and 'at 12:42 the first 
gun was fired on the lake Front to tell the outside world that 

the choice of the Democrats had been made for President.' 

20 
The vote as corrected gave Cleveland 683. At the evening 

21 
session Hendricks was unanimously chosen for Vice President. 

Ho man seemed to be less concerned about the out- 
come of the convention that Governor Cleveland himself. The 

17. Official Proceedings , 1884. pp. 123-131 

18. Ibid> , p. 176. I97 Ibid ., p. 226* 20. Ibid., pp. 

244-246. 21* Ibid., p. 266. 
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Western Union Telegraph Company had offered to run a special 

^ire Into his room for his use during the convention, but he 

declined the offer and spent his days at the Executive Cham- 

her attending to the duties of his office with his usual 

regularity and .vatched for the proceedings of the convention 

22 
with apparently less eagerness than many of his friends. 

Governor Cleveland's nomination brought forth press 

comments favorable and unfavorable, mainly on party lines 

with the exception of the Inaependeat Republicans who came 

to his support from the first. But the most unbiased view 

was perhaps that of President Arthur who failed to receive 

the nomination from his own party, but vvho at the same 

time was a strong Republican. He eaid of Mt. Cleveland at 

the time of his nomination, 'I know him slightly and have 

heard raach of him. I know that he is a good conir)anion 

among the rather "orldly men at the Buffalo bar or was when 

he was there; but I also know this of him: he is a nan of 

splendid moral fibre and I have been told that his fidelity 

to his convictions and professional duties is regarded by 

his asr.ociates at the Buffalo bar as something wonderful. 

I do not think that he is a rran of strong original mind, but 

he is the falthfulest man to v;hat he believes to be right 

23 
and his duty that his party has at least in !3ew York State*' 



22. Nevv York Times , July 9, 1R84. 

23. n^lures :.!af^a :ine . I, p. 495, pet. 1893^ by E. Jay 

Edwards. 
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The Democrat platform as drawn up at the Chicago 
Convention had nothing neve nor startling in it. As usiial, the 
need of a change V7as emphasised, with' an attach upon the Re- 
publican party for its abuses stating that 'the surplus of 
$100,000,000' proved the need of a change 'and that on the 
other hand Democracy pledged itself to purify the administra- 
tion, retlse the tariff in a spirit of fairness to all inter- 
ests', that the custom house taxes should be the chief source 
of Federal income, but should be limited to the requirements 
of an economical government, making it heavier on luxuries 
and lighter on necessities; that the internal revenue tax 
should be used for soldiers; they also declared themselves 
for the American Continental policy of intimate relationship 
with South and Central America, honest money, gold and sil- 
ver coinage, and honest civil service reform* 

The three topics of general interest, tariff, civil 
service reform, and coinage, viere dealt with in much the same 
way in the Republican platform, they adding to their declara- 
tion for gold and silver coinage, a belief that an internation- 
al standard should be fixed, and, while declaring themselves 

still for -protectiVB tariff, a desire to have it regulated to 

26 
reduce the surplus^ 

It was evident from the first that the campaign was 

not to be a fight on these issues • No one knew where Mr. 

Cleveland stood on the tariff question, for if he had any real 

convictions on the subject, he had not expressed them; but it 

24 • Democrat Campaign Text-Book, (New xork, 1884) pp. 3-7. 
26. Republican Campaign Text-Boole . (New York, 1884 )pp. 170-172 
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is more protable that he had none. He was still a local and 
not a national politician. It was sxiggested that the Repub- 
licans ivere anxious that he might declare himself on the 

tariff question that they might use his T^osition to draw hack 

25 
into their ranks the Independent dissenters. 

So important a part did the Republican Independents 
play in this campaign that it has come down in history as 
the 'Magwump Campaign' from the name applied to the dissent- 
ers from the Republican ranks. They had intimated before the 
Chicago Convention that they wruld support Mr. Cleveland if 
the Democrats nominated him and on July 22 they called a 
public meeting to endorse the nomination. Mr. Charles Cad- 
man, of Massachusetts, was chosen president. In hie opening 
address he said, 'For myself I do not hesitate to say that 
the defeat of Mr. Blaine should be compassed by all honorable 
means. It seems to me that the cause of good government, of 
I pure politics, of American character requires it to be done. 

There it but one way to do it and that way nnst be obvious 
to all. . ... We desire first of all a President that is 
incorruptible, and if besides that he is able and independent, 
80 much the better. We have not far to go to find a man who 
is all this. He is now Governor of New York and the Demo- 
crat candidate for President. 

Mr. Curtis followed with an address in which he 
spoke of Mr. Blaine as 'an unfit leader and corrupt' as 

26. Mr. Blcdne dwelt upon the tariff question at some length 
in his sr^ech of acceptance, trying to make it the main 
issue of the campaign it was thought. Hew York Sun , July 
19^ 1884. 
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compared to GroTer Cleveland ^^ a man 'whose name is a synonym 

of political courage and honest, and of administrative reform 

one ^ho presents the qualities aiid the promise v9hi ch Indepen- 

27 
dent voters desire*' 

It was decided that these speeches were to be trans- 
lated into German and circulated and that blank forms for a 
pledge were to be ordered. These were to read, 'Believing 
that the interests of good government and public morals de- 
mand the defeat of James &« Blaine and the election of Gro- 
ver Cleveland, I desire to enroll myself with other Republi- 

I cans of Independence who are co-operating with the commit- 

£8 
tee appointed by the conference July 22* * 

It was also decided that the Independents would con- 
duct their campaign separately from the Democrats* They open- 
ed their headquarters in New York and received the hearty 

29 
support of the Independent press* Uany of their oldest 



men made tours speaking in the interest of Mr« Cleveland* 

30 
Among them were the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, and ISr. Carl 

31 
Schurz, ex-Secretary of the Interior* At a meeting in 

Brooklyn Mr. Schurz said, 'Undoubtedly the tariff is an in- 
teresting and important subject; so is the currency; so is 
the bank question; so is the Mormon question; so are many 
others* At other times they might absorb our attention* 
But this time the Hepublican National Convention has, with 



27. Hew York Nation, July 24, 1884. 

28# Hew York Sun , July 25, 1884. 29. lonfton Times , July 
24,1884. 307" Ibid., Oct. 16, 1884* 31. Chicago Tribune, 
Sept. 2, 1884. 
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brutal directness, to that we mast face It vvhether Tie will or 
not, forced upon the country another issue, which is infinite- 
ly more important because it touches the vitality of our in- 

32 
stitutions* It is the question of honesty in government. 

• ••by nominating for President a man with a blemished public 

33 
records ' 

ICr* Cleveland was criticised by many of his party 
for his Independent laanings* The Sun said this of him: 
']&• Cleveland is very much of an Independent himself* In- 
stead of laboring since his election for the benefit and ad- 
vancement of his party, to which he owes his elevation, he 
has preferred rather to follow out his own notions and by 
adopting such a course, he has done much to make himself 
acceptable to the Republicans • He is less of a Democrat 

than many other members of his party and more of a Republi- 

34 
can^ ' 

He won the favor of the Independents from the fact 

that he was unpledged* As the Nation put it, 'Our sincere 

belief is that there has not since Abraham Lincoln's second 

election been a President so completely free from mortgages 

and liens and liabilities of every description on taking 

office as he will be*' But they go on to explain this is 

32« The Independent Movement was due to the discovery of 
corruption in the Republican ranks* In 187£ the expo- 
sure of Hepublican corruption under GrX*ant caused many 
to bolt the ticket when he ^as renominated* New York 
Sun , July 2, 1874 • 

33^ "Witings of Carl Schurz, 4, p^ 226^ 

34. New York Sun, July 2, 1884^ 
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du« 'not wholly to dtisterity and rigidity of character' but 

to the fact that as he has had no exT)erience as a legisla* 

36 
tor he had no chance to 'make deals and bargains. ' 

It is impossible to state in numbers just what influ- 
ence this movement had upon the election, bat Mr. Stanwood 
in his History of Presidential Blectione states that 'the 
Republican defection certainly chilled and well nigh paral-- 

ysed the party in Massachusetts, and it caused a serious 

36 
loss in other Hew England states and in New York.' 

As there were no strict lines of party principle 
drawn and in that the nomination of Blaine brought ajgain 
before the public the question of his political integri- 
ty, it was inevitable that the campaign should be one of 

37 
personalities. The Mulligan letters were again brought forth 

and printed in the Democrat papers. To offset this attack 

upon Mr. Blaine's public career, stories of Cleveland's 

earlier life were T)ublished which pictured him in the more 

38 
radical papers as a 'profligate and libertine'. 

The story that was printed and reprinted throughout 



35. The Nation , November 6, 1884. 

3». BDV/AHD 5TANT700D, History of the Presidential Elections , 
(Hew York, 1896) pp. 407-408"; 

37. 'The Mulligan letters' were a collection of letters 
that had been brought forward in 1876 when Mr. Blaine was 
a likely candidate for the Presidency to show that he had 
been financially interested in railroad stock and had 
used his position as speaker of the House to ftirther the 
interests of the company. Mew York World, Aug. 7, 1884. 

»8. New York Tribune, Sept. 17, 1884. 
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39 
the campaign was first published by a Rev* Mr. Ball in a 

Buffalo paper ^ practically was this: That ICr* Cleveland 
some seven to ten years before had become infatuated with a 
clerk in the cloak aixl lace department of Flint and Kent, 
Maria Halpin by name. Afterwards when a child was bom, Mr. 
Cleveland placed her and the boy with Mrs* William Baker in 
Broadway to board, bat the woman became despondent and was 
then taken by Mir* Cleveland himself to the Providence Luna- 
tic Asylum* When she escarped a few days afterward no at- 
tempt was made to retake her, but she put her case in the 
hands of Milo A* IVhitney, an attorney 'alleging kidnapping 
and false imprisonment*' She was forced to give up the 
child, whom Mr* Cleveland named Oscar Polsom after his 
friendt and received five hfUndred dollars from Mr* Cleveland* 

This story was practically confirmed by Mts* Baker and At- 

40 
tomey TThitney whom a reporter called upon* Mr* Cleveland 

never denied the story and when asked by politicians what 

41 
they should do about it, he said, 'Tell the tnith* ' 

39. The story Mr* Ball told was not known to him in 1887 
judging from a conversation he was reported to have had 
with a representative of the Boston Journal . July 19 and 
£0 when he said, 'In 1881 there was dissatisfaction in 
the city with the Hepublican administration* Mr* Cleve- 
land's law partner called on me, for I was influential in 
the Independent Movement, saying that he thought Mr* 
Cleveland could be induced to run for maygr,that he was 
sound on all moral qaestions, and that he would make an 
excellent mayor* To which I replied that I did not know 
Mr* Cleveland, but thought if he was all that he was re- 
presented and the Democrats should nominate him, I would 
recommend my conmittee to ar>prove the nomination*' Chi- 
cago Tribune , July 30, 1884* 

40* Chic51?rTmune, July 30, 1884* 

41. HEHSEL, life of Grover Cleveland (Chicago ^888)pp*99-100. 
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Wh«n further oharges ^ere made that he had kept np 
a life of debauchery 9 spending his nights in cheap taverns 
even after he inent to Albany, he refuted them as is seen 
by a letter inrritten to Mrs« Beecher on October 7, 1884 « 
'I am shocked and dumbfounded by the clippings from a news- 
paper that you sent me« It purports to give what a man 
actually knows and not a mere report, as the other four or 
fire lies do, which I have read or heard about m^ life in 
Albany* The contemptible creatures who coin and pass these 
things appear to think that the affair which I have not de- 
nied makes me defenseless against all charges* As to my 
life in Buffalo the manifestations of confidence and attach- 
ment that were tendered me there by all the citizens mast 
be a proof that I have not lived a disgracefal life. And 
as to my life in Albany, all statements that tend to show 

that it has been other than laborious and perfectly cor- 

42 
rect are utterly and in every shape untrue.' 

Some of the religious papers were quoted as asking 

43 
for his withdrawal or a vindication of his character 9 

but the attitude of the Independents who were fighting 

for mDrality is of the greatest interest in this situation. 

On July E9 Mr. Beecher wrote to Mr. Schurz, who was Just 

about to make his first speech in favor of Mr. Cleveland, 

asking him to put it off until they could be more sure of 

themselves, stating that *lt would be very disastrous to 

4E. Thirty Years of New York Politics , pp. 698-699. 
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you apd to the cause if after your speech (which will of 

course he very able) it should come out, as the Rev. Dr. 

Eall of Buffalo assures me, that ClevelaM's debaucheries 

•continae to this hour". . • • .It may be possible to com- 

44 
pel Mr. Clevelaod to refuse the nomination.' Mr. Beech-- 

er afterwards became convinced that Mr. Cleveland was 'a 

45 
mrch calumniated man' and as he was in no position to 

criticise a nan's private life at this time, he dropped 
the scandal and became a strong advocate of Cleveland. 
The attitude of the Independents was best ex* 
pressed perhaps by one of their number at a dinner at the 
University Club, Chicago, when he said, 'Prom what I hear, 
I gather that Mr. Cleveland has shown high character and 
great capacity in public office, but that in private life 
his conduct has been open to question, while, on the other 
hand, Llr. Blaine in public life has been weak and dishon- 
est while he seems to have been an admirable husband and 
father. The conclusion that I draw from these facts is 
that we should elect Mr. Cleveland to the public office 
which he is so admirably qualified to fill and remand Mr. 

Blaine to the private life which he is so eminently fitted 

46 
to adorn.' 

44. CARL SCHUHZ, Speeches , Correspondence , and Political 
Papers , (6 vols., Nev? York and London, 1913) 
4, p. 222. 45. Ibid., pp. 222-223. 

46. RHODES, J. P., History of the United States from the 

Co rapr oml sec f 1850 (8 vols. Hew York and London, 189 9 ) 
VIII, £22-223. 
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There v»as glu attempt to bring forth a reproach upon 

Mr* Blaine's private life, but a letter from him stating the 

47 
facts concerning his marriage soon quieted that, as was al- 
so the attack upon Mr. Cleveland's public life, that he had 
charged for 860 days in a year as sheriff, soon suppressed be- 
cause of the evidence on the very surface that the extra 

48 
charge had been for deputy service. 

The managers of the Democrat campaign had not only 
the Cleveland scandal to face but, what v;as more serious to 
them, organised factions in opposition to Cleveland, the 
Irish and the Anti-Monopolists. 

The Anti-Monopoly party had met in Chicago on May 

14, fend had nominated General Benjamin Butler, of Llassachu- 

setts, for President, accepting as Vice President the Oreen- 

49 
bac^r's iioiniixc. General Alanson M. T/est, of Mississippi. 

For some time it was hoped that he would not accept the nom- 
in-^tion and it v.as feared that if he did, he v;ould gather 
about him the Tammany gronp that were so opposed to Cleve- 
land. On August 7 Sutler published his letter of acceptance; 
on the same day a meeting between leading Tammany and Butler 

men was reported which left little doubt in the minds of 

50 
many Democrats but that Tammany would bolt the ticket. The 

Sun> which had been from the first very weak in its support 



47. The Nation, Sept. 25, 1884. 

48. New York Tribune . Oct. £4, 1884. 

49. BtTl^O?!). Eis^tory of Presidential Blections , Appendix, 
pp. 375, ZTT. 

50. New York Sun . August 8, 1884. 
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of the Democrat ticket, now became a Butler organ and the 

Butler faction "became more formidable as the campaign -oro- 

51 
gressed* On his long speaking tours Butler received great 

ovations everywhere from the working men. He retiirned to 

NiBw York on September 13 after travelling six thousand miles 

52 
and making fifty-two speeches. 

On September 12 Tammany held a big meeting which 
John Kelly addressed. He reviewed the history of the So- 
ciety and their work in New York City and then told of Gover- 
nor Cleveland's vetoes, attacking especially his veto of the 
five -cent -fare bill. He also reviewed Tammany's part in the 
Chicago Convention and the way Tammany had been treated dur- 
ing the two previous presidential campaigns, but, denouncing 
the Republican party, he closed by saying, Te believe in 
the Democratic party and its immortal principles. Men make 
mistakes, its representatives and leaders may be inconsistent, 
time-serving, and lack the strength of their convictions, 
but in it are liberty to be found, freedom of thought, free- 
dom of speech and action^ and protection to every citizen 

alike.' Thereupon a resolution was made and carried that 

53 
Tammany support Cleveland and Hendricks in the election. 

On Uovember 3 John Kelly met the committee and said, 'I 

pledge you our earnest and unwavering support and about fifty 

54 
thousand majority for Cleveland in this city.' 

51. Hew York Sun, Aug. 16, 1884. 62. Ibid ., Sept. 14, '84 

53. Chicago Tribune, Sept. 13, 1884. 

54. Milwaukee Sentinel. November 4, 1884. 
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It v?a8 estimated that the votes lost to the Demo* 

crats by the Butler faction ^^ere to a degree, if not wholly, 

offset by the loss to the Republicans of the Prohibition 

votes. The Prohibition party had nominated Governor St. 

John of Kansas for President when they failed in getting the 

55 
Republicans to put a prohibition plank in their platform. 

Republicans who would not vote for Mr. Blaine and could not 

bring themselves to vote for the Democrat nominee threw 

56 
their votes to the Prohibition party candidate. 

The Irish bolt of the Democrat ticket was due on 

the one hand to their dislike to Mr. Clex^eland and those 

who were supporting him, and on the other to their cordial 

feeling toward Mr. Blaine whose ancestors on both his 

father's and his mother's side came to this country from 

57 
Ireland. Large mass meetings of the Irish people were 

held where they reiterated their reasons for supporting Mr. 

Blaine rather than Mr. Cleveland. Mr. John Dewey, editor 

of the Irish Nati on of New York expressed the view of his 

countrymen when he said, 'Irishmen as a rule admire Mr. 

Blaine very much. There is a dash and brilliancy about him 

that strongly appeals to the Celtic temperament. The 

charges against him they regard as mere campaign stories.' 

The reason he gave for their not liking Mr. Cleveland was 

that 'the Irish are an exceptionally moral people and 



55. The Sun, July 25, 1884. 

56. STAN!??5^, History of the Presidential Elections , p. 407. 

57. STAKV;OOD, life of Tames^ aT Hblai ne , p." T. 
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charges against him of the gravest kind have been very wide- 
ly circulated among them* This has been a potent factor In 

determining the attitude of large numbers of Irishmen In this 

58 
State* ' 

Other Irishmen gave as their reasons for not support- 
ing Ur« Cleveland the fact that England favored him and that 
Harper b Weekly ^ 'that dirty rag which has hounded down the 
Irishman as a cross between a baboon and a bull dog', as 

they put It, supported him. Also the Wev? York Times and the 

59 
Herald , which they thought no more of • 

But there were other reasons more far-reaching with 

the Irish people as a whole for not supporting Mr. Cleveland. 

One was that he was a friend of the monopolies and not of 

60 
the working men, as was shown by his vetoes. His veto of 

6l 
the five-cent-fare bill became one of the most serious ob- 
jections to Mr. Cleveland because many of the working people 
believed or were made to believe that by this veto the Gov- 
ernor was lined up on the side of the monopoly and opposed 

62 
to the laborers. It was his fearlessness In vetoing just 

such bills that brought him the support of the Independents; 
as the Nation p ut It, 'The truth. Is, however, that It Is 
the very quality that Governor Cleveland displayed In this 

68. Chicago Wibune, July £4, 1884. 

59. New York ^orlT T August 4, 1884. 

60. The Sun, September 19, 1884. 

61. Cf. p. 47. 

62. This veto did not affect theivorklng men so much as might 
be expected, for the hours when they used the elevated 
most, from 5:30 to 8:30 a.m. and from 4:30 to 7:30 p.m., 
a five-cent fare only was charged. New York World, July 
4, 1884. 
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matter C^^toing the five-cent-fare bill) which is giving the 
support of nearly all the great corporations and the great 
railroad operators to Blaine. The last thing the great cor- 
poration and great railroad men desire to see is men of un- 
bending and puritanical temper about public rights in high 

63 
places^ such as the Presidency and Governorship** 

His unfriendliness to the working men was refuted 

on the ground that out of six bills favorable to the working 

64 
people. Governor Cleveland approved five and vetoed one. 

An incident father back in the life of Mr. Cleveland 

than the days of his Governorship was used with great gusto 

by the Irish to prove that he was not the candidate for them. 

This was the hanging of the two Irishmen when he was sheriff 

65 
of Brie County. A pamphlet called ' The Hangman Candidate ', 

was published September 24, 1884, in which Ml*. Cleveland was 

pictured as the Marwood of England who used to receive fifty 

66 
dollars per murderer for their executing. And such scribs 

as the following were printed in many of the Republican 
newspapers, 'While Cleveland was sheriff of Erie County he 
hanged two men. Sit her he chopped them to death himself be- 
cause he enjoyed it, in which case he is a brute, or he hang- 
ed them to get the larger fees for that service, in which 

67 
case he is no less a brute. 

63. The Nation, October 2, 1884. 

64. Two of the bills he signed were the Tenement House Cigar 
Bill and Child Contract Labor Bill. Hew York Sun . Aug. 
5, 1884. 65. Cf. p. 15. 

66, The pamphlet ' The Hangman Candidate ' published by the 
Jingo press Boston, September 24, 1884. 

67. Chicago Tribune, September 13, 1884. 
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On the other hand there were attacks upon VSr. Blaine 
and economic conditions in the country that threw many Irish 
out of their work that helped to hold an Irish following in 
the Democrat ranks. A Mr. Daniel M'Sweeney^ who had been im* 
prisoned in Ireland while Mr. Blaine was Secretary of State 
and who was an American citizen, returned to Uew York on Oc* 
toher 12 Just in time to throw himself into the campaign 
against Ur. Blaine. He made a stumping tour under the aus- 
pices of the Democrat campaign committee, addressing large 
audiences and telling of his imprisonment for eighteen months 
in Dunkalk jail without knowing the charges against him, with- 
out trial, and without any 'recognition of his American citi- 
zenship at a time when Itr. Blaine had undisputed authority 

68 
in the "^tate Department. 

The closing of mines and mills threw thousands of 
men out of employment, and this quite naturally turned many 
against the administration. This feeling 'jvas well exi^ressed 
by an iron worker in Cleveland who heard a Republican cam- 
paign orator expatiate upon the benefits of protection and 
turned away saying, 'Aye, me men, that sounds all so vera 
well, but me and you looted for Garfield and a high tariff. 
YlhAt has we now? The mills and forges be closing all around, 

mines be stopping, wages going down, and it looks as if the 

69 
worst be not heft yet.' 



68. Saw York Sun, October 18, 1884. 

69. The Nation. September 25, 1884, 
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But the episode that turned many Irish votes to Mr* 
Cleveland occurred almost on the eve of election. Mr, Blaine, 
returning from an extended tour In Ohlo» West Virginia^ 
Michigan^ Indiana^ and Illinois » was entertained on the even- 
ing of October 30 at the Plfth Avenue Hotel, New York, by 
clergymen representing all the Protestant churches. The 
speaker of the occasion was a Dr* Burchard. In describing 
the candidate he said that Governor Cleveland was the can- 
didate of 'rum, Homanlsm, and rebellion?. Mr« Blaine ap- 
parently did not note the remark and he made a brief reply 
to the address defining the Republican views and alms, but 

making no reference to Dr. Burchard's words. However, 

70 
they were taken up by the press and spread broadcast. Mr. 

Stanwood estimated that the number of Irish votes lost to 

Mr. Blaine by this remark elected Mr. Cleveland in Ne^v York 

71 
State. 

The managers of the Democrat canvass decided to 

72 
make it short and intensive. Governor Cleveland spent 

the months after his nomination in Albany carrying on the 
routine work of his office, leaving for but a fe-vv days and 
making but few speeches. On September 8 he spoke at the 
Elmore State Pair, but this was not primarily an election- 
eering speech. In fact, the only sentence that savored of 
election was, 'I have come to remind you of the importance 
of the Interests which you have in charge and to suggest 

70. London Times , Oct. 31, 1884. 71. RTANTOOD, History 

of the Presidential Elections, p. 409. 
72. Hew York Sjin, August 22^ 1884. 
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that, notufithstanding the farmer's independence, he cannot 

and muBt not he unmindful of the value and imDortance to the 

79 
interests he holds of a Just and economical government* ' 

On October 2 he visited Buffalo Twhere a great demon- 
stration was given for him« The Sun made this report of it: 
* After the reports of disaffection in Governor Cleveland's 
home, the eyes of all the Nation are turned to-night on Buf- 
falo to see what kind of a reception she gives her ex-onayor. 
In ^pite of the rain, many of the displays were meritorious. 
The counter-march of the procession began at midnight and 

for ti?o more hours the Governor stood on the balcony watch- 

74 
ing the paraders go by.' In response to this demonstra- 

tion he made a brief sreech in which he said, 'Because I 
love my State and people, I cannot refrain from reminding you 
that she should be in the van of every movement which promi- 
ses a safe and better administration of the general govern- 
ment 80 cjosely related to her prosperity and greatness. . . 
. .The character of the government can hardly rise higher 
than the source from which it springs and the integrity and 

faithfulness of imblic servants are not apt to be greater 

75 
than public demands.' 

The two outstanding political speeches were the one 

at Newark, New Jersey, on October 26 and at Bridge-nort, Con- 

76 
necticut, on October 30. En route he stopped at New York 

75. letters and [Speeches , p. 138. 

74. New York Sun/ October 3, 1884. 

75. The Nation, October 9, 1884. 

76. ?7ri tings and Speeches of Grover Cleveland , pp. 299-302. 
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v^here he met the Democrat National Committee and had an 

interview with John Zelly, but tal>ed only two minutes at 

77 
the big mass meeting. This stands out in strong con- 

trast to Mr. Blaine, who during the canvass is said to have 

travelled over nine thousand milles and to have made from 

78 
ten to twenty-nine speeches daily. 

The campaign closed November 3 and both parties 
came up to election day with a degree of assurance that 
was not to be dispelled for some days after the polls had 
been closed. It was soon made certain that Cleveland car- 
ried all of the Southern States together with Connecticut, 
Nevv Jersey, and Indiana, and that all of the other Northern 

States had gone for Blaine with the possible exception of 

79 
New York. Ne*A' York had thirty-si^ electoral votes and this 

became the rivot upon which the success of both parties 
rested. For four days after the election the Republican 
press were quite ss assured of the victory of their party 
as was the Democrat. 

The London Times reflects the uncertainty of the 
American opinion. On November 5, they reported Cleveland 
to have cfirried ITevv' York; on Nov ember 6 'It is now consider- 
ed that Llr. Blaine will without doubt be elected President', 

80 
and on Tovember 7, 'Victory claimed for LTr. Cleveland.' 



77. Ne- York Sun , October 16, 1084. 

78. London Times, October 30, 1884. 

79. STA.^^'TCD. History of the Presic : .:ti al ^lectio.13 , i;A\0. 

80. London Times, IIovemFer 6, 7, and 8, 188^1 
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17ith the election so close and the possibility of a few 

votes changing it either v^ay, it is not strange that both sides 

81 
were looking for fraud. Democrat and Hepublican lawyers were 

asked by their parties to be present at the meeting of the 

82 
board of canvassers with whom it was left to decide the re- 
sult of the election* The board of canvassers met on Novem- 

83 
ber 11, and continued their work of inspecting and counting 

84 
votes until iSov ember 20. Errors were found on both sides 

and some days before their work was finished it became quite 

evident that Cleveland had been elected. On Novenfcer 17 the 

Tribune said, 'The contest is over. The canvass of returns 

has been thorough, careful, and honest, and leaves no room 

85 
for doubt as to the result.' 

Although the official count gave Cleveland 4,874,986 
votes and an electoral vote of S19 and Blaine 4,851,981 votes 
and 182 electoral votes, many Republicans still wanted to con- 
test the election. Senator Hoar in his Autobiography says, 'I 
suppose it would hardly be denied by persons acquainted with 
the details of the management of the Democrat campaign — at 
any rate I have heard the fact admitted by several very dis- 
tinguished Democrat members of the Senate of the United 
States— that the plurality of the vote of Nev/ York was really 

81. Milv?au>ee Sentinel, November 10, 1884. 

82. Hew xo3c Tribune r" November 9, 1884. 

83. THjflNf November 11, 1884. 

84. Milvyaukee Sentinel , November 20, 1884. 

85. New York Tribune f November 17, 1884. 
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cast for Mr* Blaine and that he was unjustly deprived of the 

election by the frauds at Long Island City by whdch votes 

cast for the Butler Electoral Ticket vyere counted for Cleve- 

86 
land. ' 

Mr# T/illiam Gorham Rice, secretary to Governor Cleve- 
land, refutes this and the statement made by Mr# Stan-^tood 
that 'the real vote of Nev/ York belonged to Vlr. Blaine' by giv- 
ing a detailed account of what really happened the evening of 

November 4 and the days afterward in the Democrat headquart- 

87 
ers* 



86* GEORGE F. HO\R, Autobiography of Seventy Years , (2 vols*, 
Nev; York, 1906), I, p. 408. 

87. From V/illiam Gorham Rice 's article • ?/hen Cleveland wns 
governor this account is £iven of his part in the count- 
ing of the votes: 'There 7;as no telegraph at the Exec- 
utive Mansion and even the telephone early went out of 
commission that night in a rain storm* In this situa- 
tion I V9ent to the Albany Argus (Daniel Manning's paper) 
nev^spaper office and from the working press we then be- 
gan before long to get fairly exact though fragmentary 
returns • Assembling these in partial totals I soon 
reached a conclusion based upon percentages of compara- 
tive gain over other years. I was sure his majority 
would not be over two thousand. This rather startling 
conclusion I wrote out with condensed figures sustain- 
ing it and sent it by special messenger to the Governor's 
Secretary, Colonel lament, who was with Cleveland at the 
Executive Mansion. The situation immediately became 
the subject of carefnl consideration. Colonel Lament 
and I concerted plans which I am still inclined to think 
made sure the victory for Mr. Cleveland. Soon after mid- 
night we sent the following urgent telegram to every 
Democrat county chairman and to many other prominent 
Democrats throughout the State: "The only hope of our 
opponents is in a fraudulent count in the country dis- 
tricts. Call to your assistance to-day vigilant and 
courageous friends and see that every vote cast is hon- 
estly counted. Telegraph me at once your estimate and 
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Although the question can never be settled with absolute 
proof on either side, yet Cleveland came into the Presi- 
dency with the Republican press satisfied that he had been 

88 
honestly elected. Wc. Blaine himself credited his loss 

to other causes in a letter written November 16: 'I 
feel quite serene over the result; as the Lord sent upon 
us an ass in the sh^pe of a preacher and a rainstorm to 
lessen our vote in Ne«? York, I am disposed to feel re- 
signed to the diST>ensation of defeat which flowed direct- 
ly from those agencies.' 

Mr. Cleveland continued the routine of his office 
work as Governor until January 6, 1886, when he sent to 

87.<--Continued-|let me hear from you from time to time 

until actual figures are known. DAN lEI. Manning, Chair- 
man of Democrat State Committee.** Mr. Manning was the 
chairman of the Democrat State Committee, but he was 
not at the Executive Mansion and his name was used 
without consultation with Cleveland. Later telegrams 
to citizens of the highest standing urged them to go 
to the Clerks' office in their respective counties and 
to remain there until returns were filed. VThen our 
executive chamber tabulation of detailed returns were 
finished, Mr. Cleveland sent to Edward Murphy of Troy 
this telegram, **! believe I have been elected Presi- 
dent and nothing but the grossest fraud can keep me out 
of it, and that we will not permit."* 

Reprint from the State Service Magazine , April, 
1918. 

88. Cf. p. 81. 

89. STAmvoOD. life of Blaine , p. 295. 
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the legiBlatiire 'a brief letter of resignation and on that 

day turned over his office to the Lieutenant Governor, 

90 
David B. Hill#' During these months since his election 

his desk ^as covered viith correspondence not only with 
office seekers themselves, but with those of his party 
and the Independents who had supported him and wanted some 
voice in the nominations that were soon to he made. But 
the choosing of his cabinet belongs to another story, yet 
a letter received from Carl Schurz at this time gives 
something of what his friends at least expected of him as 
President: 'Your strength with the people consists in 
your character and reputation as a reformer, that is to 
say, as a man whose honest purpose it is to put the admin- 
istrative part of the government upon a sound business 

basis • This is what the best part of the people expect 

91 
you will do. ' 



^°* Offlcigl I^ew York . Ill, p. 67. 

91. CARL SCHURZT" Cptl" t spend en ce and Political Papers of, 

ed. by Frederick bancrort,^^ vols., Uew York, T913) 

IV, p^ 299. 
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